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The village of Tununak on Nelson Island in 
sauthnestern Alaska was the site of this field investigation into 
Eskiao children's gaoei.. The focus of investigation was the 
r-elationship between role structure in the ccasaunity aUd player' 
organization in gaaes; the expressive nature of games as defined by 
specific values^refiected in games and game behavior was also 
investiga^ted. Due to the reserved nature of the Tununak people, the 
Bethod of investigation was primarily observational, althougK 
questions were addressed to' and answered by an atypical 'girl, two 
established white teachers, and an is'land native living off the 
Island who had returned for a summer visit. Results indicated: that 
there was a correlation, in traditional Eskimo 'society between 
complexity of societal role structure .and player' organization in 
games; that while culture change had affected ccmmunity role 
structure dramatically, such role changes were not reflected in game 
role orga^nization; that Eskimos had adopted many new games and rew 
types of games, but the organization- of players remained essentially 
similar to that of their traditional gaaes. (it was suggested that 
this was due to the influence of conservative cultural values still 
operative vin this society); that values had not changed at the same 
rate as other aspects of this Eskimo culture, and gates preferred by 
contemporary Eskimos here were still those in which game role 
organization and rules were consistant with the traditional cultural" 
value system. (Author/JC) • 
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ABSTRACT ' 



Eight months* field investigation into Eskimo children's games in 
an Alaskan village were undertaken to discover the relationship between 
role structure in the community and player organization in games as well 
as to explore the expressive nature of games by^ defining specifically 
what values are reflected in games and game behavior. * ' 

It was learned uhat a correlation can be found in traditional 
Eskimo society between complexity of societal role structure and player 
organization in games; but while culture. change has affected community 
role stractvyre dramatically, such role changes are not reflected in-game 
role organization* Eskimos have adopted many new games and new typfes of 
games, but the organization of players remains essentially similar to 
that in traditional games. It is suggested that this is due to the 
influence of conservative cultural values still operating in the 
society. Values have not changed at the same ^'ate as* other aspects of 
Eskimo culture, and games preferred- by contemporary Eskimos in the 
village studied are still those in which game role organization and 
rules are co;isistent with the traditional cultural value system. 
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RECOMMEM)ATIONS TO THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

Several problems became clear during the course of this research 
in an Eskimo village. One is that the values of Eskimo society are in 
many ways at odds with those fostered in contemporary American .school 
classrooms.- The st?ndard, traditional methods of teaching by one 
teacher to a group of students in a formal, rigidly structured situation 
have no parallel in the traditional cultiire of Eskimos where learning . 
was, accompli shed -individually by watching and d^s^g. There was almost 
no formal instruction in aboriginal Eskimo society- Statements by 
, sevetal teacliers I interviewed in Alaska have indicated that they feel 
\a deep sense of frustration with the progress of many Eskimo children 
in school. They have their own explanations for thiS: language, bar- 
riers; laziness and lack of motivation by the i^tudentSv: lack of rein- 
, forcement at home; inability of the students to identify^ with the 
' subject material, etc. -Extensive efforts' to improve the education of 
natiVe American students are cixrrently' underway, and several findings 
of this study^ may shed some light on the cultural barriers to effective 
learning (and teaching) ip Eskimo villages. It has be?n noted in this 
study and in many ethnographies of Eskimos that there is a basic indi- 
vidualism underlying their cuitvire. Individuals do, of course, cooper- 
ate and. share in order to t^^nction as 'a society, but competition in all 
endeavors, particularly economic, is primarily individual. Eskimo 
c^iildren like to compete,^ but*^the nature of competition is not aggres- 
sive or ruthless. They do not like to win at another's expense. This 
may^be one reason that "star" pupils ai^ rare. No one Ukes to 'stand 
out, to attract the limelight. Speaking up in class, which is expected 
in American classrooms, is unpleasant for some of these children. Even 
if they feel they know the answer to a question, they do not always wish 
. to call attention to themselves by speaking up if no one^ else does. 
They want to "fit in." Anathema to aggressive competition is expressed 
by one young' Eskimo man with regard to games ♦ 

The Eskimo* boys, myself included, were not always completely.^ 
sold on the idea of aggressive offense in the play of basket- 
ball. We expended air energijss, not because of wanting, so 
much to 'Win* the lop&ided games, but frgm wanting to fit into 
the kinds of -activities that the cities had to offer young, 
active boys (Senmgetuk 1971: 1^5)* 

Perhaps in o\ir encoxiraging this kind of competition in games and in the 
classroom, we are fostering an unhealthy attitude among Eskimo children, 
one which is inconsistent with the values they learn at home. However, 
since they do enjoy doing their best*, we sho\ild encourage individuM,! 
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■-rogress. My feeling is that an education system such as Montessori 
would work"nuch more effectively in Eskimo society than the present 
staiidard teaching methods. Montessori methods have been proved effec- 
tive in cross-daturai situations around the world. They depend less , 
on verbal skill in English than do some other methods now employed in 
the United States. Moreover, the system is one in which each student 
progresses at his own rate of speed. Eskimo ^children seem to like t'o 
work in school, and a system in which they can be encouraged vto do 
their best, to compete at their own level without affecting the self- 
images of their peers, is one which fits very nicely with Eskimo values 
of competition and cooperation.. There is, m^fact, a Montessori pre- 
school in the village of Tununak. I myself have witnessed the child- 
ren's activities there and have been astounded at the progress some 
students have made in only one or two years of attendance there. 
Children enter at arout age four, not knowing any English at a-11. With- 
in two or three year.:, they are reading in English, putting together ■ 
maps of the world in puzzles, and evidencing excellent comprehension of 
numerical concepts. One" teacher, Montessori trained, was able to effec- 
tively teach a group of twenty-five students by herself. The children 
who attend s±andard cla'ssrooms where they receive little individualized 
instructi|&iCd^-^©^eem to do as well, according to statements made by 
teachersV ■ « 

In addition, the current practice of a teacher standing at some 
■ distance from students who are lined up in rows of desks should be re- 
placed by small grouT^s of students and teacher in close proximity and 
at the same level, e.g», on the floor or in a circle of chairs, which 
is a more comfortable situation for Eskimo students whose concents ol 
personal sDace and distance differ from those of Anglo-Americans. rhe 
Montessori' school is conducted in such an atmosphere of close groups oi 
teacher and pupil.s . 

Benefits of a Montessori program for children with this cultural 
background are several: 

a) individualized instruction paced for each student's abilities, 

b) lack of grading system which labels students and negatively 
affects -the self-image of slower students, 

c' cross-cultirrally applicable teaching methods, 

d) lack of rigidly structured classroom setting, alien to Eskimo 

concepts of personal space and distance, and alien to their 

concepts of role relationships. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Statement of the Problems and Goals of l^is Research 

For many year's ethnologists have recognized that g&ines are as 
culturally variable as other types of expressive behavior, such as the 
graphic and plastic arts, music, folklore, and dance. As expressive 
behavior, games^ are believed to reflect structural models comparable to 
'those to be foiiid in other aspects of a given society's culture. For 
this reason, the study of games has become an important area of anthro- 
pological research in recent times. What has b^en learned is that not 
only are competitive games not universal, but types of games 'played vary 
greatly from on^ society to another. Until fairly recently", the theo- 
retical approaches to games have been those of psychologists, histo- 
rians, and educators who have been interested in the implications of 
game playing much longer than have anthropologists. But such approaches 
have no t^ provided explanations for cultural' variability, tnat is, why 
one type of game Is played in one society but not in another. Modern 
anthropological investigations have begun-to yield solutions to ques- 
tions of cross-cultural diversity in game preferences; the" major inves- 
tigations have so far been in the form of cross-cultural surveys based 
in part on information in the Human Relations Area Files -and the 
Ethnographic Atlas , While correlations of games with other cultural 
traits have produced valuable information on game variability and pos- 
sible reasons for it,' major limitations in such studies resiilt from a 
lack of complete data on games of most societies. Because the interest 
in games is rather recent in anthropology, few ethnographies contain 
substantial information on game playing. Complete game inventories frcxn 
non-western societies have been virtually non-existent until the i>ast 
few years and even now are scarce. The hypotheses regarding specific 
cultural variables affecting a society's game preferences, suggestiid by 
correlations discovered in cross-cultural surveys, must be tested in 
single societies for which more complete data on games and playing are 
available. In addition, the expressive nature of games must be demon- 
strated specifically rather than generally: exactly what is expressed 
in games, and how do games relate to other cultural elements? Roger 
Caillois has called for such specific analysis: 



...without prior analysis it is not [)03sible to determine 
whicli i:ni\\r^ tally with the culture »s institutional vnluea , 
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confirm and reinforce them and which, inversely, contradict 
and flout them (Caillois 1957: l<"l) • 

Because of the dearth of complete game information from single 
'cultures, and because of a need in anthropology bo explore expressive 
behavior in more specific ways than heretofore, I undertook an investi- 
gation of games played by Eskimos. Fieldwork in St. Mary's, Alaska, on . 
the Yukon River, in 1968 and 1969 resulted in an in-depth analysis and 
report on one particular game-storyknifing (game #25 in Appendix A) 
(Ager 1971) In 1973-71+ I returned to Alaska to conduct eight months ot 
investigation into the total game repertoire of Eskimos in Tununak^n 
Nelson Island. 

The cultural context of games must be understood in order to answer 
questions regarding the relationship of games to other cultural ele- 
mants For this reason, it was important to provide a brief ethnography 
of the village in which the study was conducted; particularly since no 
ethnography exists for the island and the surrounding mainland. 

0 

Research into game? themselves proceeded on two basic assumptions. 
The first is that games are expressive behavior and, as such, will re- 
flect the values' of the society in which they are played (Norbeck n.d., 
Roberts, Arth, and Bush 1959). The second assumpt^pn is that games- pre- 
nare children for adult society by (a) serving as "rehearsals for adu^t 
..Statuses and roles, and (b) by inculcating values paramount m adult 
society. 

I was dealing, then-j with games of both adults and children as 
reflections of cultural values, and with children's games as role re- 
hersals . A study of cultural values in Tununak was fundamental to this 
T-eTOrt and formed a major part of ethnographic research. The values- I 
oerr ved onerating in th« community were compared to those reportea by. 
ethno-raehers in othei^ Eskimo villages. Additional information on my 
ifesearch' into cultural values will be discussed in Chapter VI. 

V Basic auestions I wished to answer relative to the above assump- 
tions were the following: 

1. Which values, in particular, are expressed in- games of 
children and adults, and which are not? Thus, which 
values learned by children are expressed in their games? 

2. Are these same values reflected in other behavior? 

3. Which roles in a society are learned by playing games? 

In addition to answering these questions, I wished to test two 
hypotheses: 

T i-he role structure of society will be reflected in the 
role structure of games; thus, when a significantly new 
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role structure is introduced. into a society, that new 
btructure will be reflected eventually in the structure 
of the games played by its members. 

* II. When significantly new values are introduced into a 
society, those new values will be reflected in games 
played by children. 

I also planned to collect descriptions of all games, both old and new, 
played by the people of Tununak, a goal stimiilated by thfe following 
statement by Roberts," Arth, and Bush (1959'. 598).- . * 
/ ' ^ 

It is plain that while widespread interest in games can be 
easily 'documented, the systematic description of all the 
games played by the members of a tribe is by no means common 
in the ethnographic literature • - 'y' 

The study of culture change in roles and values in this disserta- 
tion is based on a compariscm of th^ roles and values of early contact 
society as reported in the literature and by older Eskimos in Tununak, 
with those I perceived operating in Tunimak in 1973-7^.* 

The limitations of this study should also be noted. I have not 
attempted to test previous theories of games as they are related to 
child rearing practices, age-stage develpunent, cultural disadvantage 
or deprivation, religious beliefs, folklore motifs, or other cultural 
elements. I hope to make such comparisons of my work to that of "other 
scholars in later publications. In this study I am viewing gam'es as 
consistent elements in social structure rather than aa activities func- 
tional for the individual 

The following model (Table l) was found to be useful in the role 
analysis of games and was modified for use in game role analysis from - 
a paradigm employed by J. Ingersoll (1963)^ and later adapted by 
D. Hugh;5S (1970). Role structure, interaction pattern, and powet func- 
tions of game positions 'ere analyzed^ for each game, using. the model. 
'Examples of specific game analyses can be found in Appendix D. 



Discussion of the Model and Its Application 

Role relationship ♦ 'This deals with the organization and number of 
players as well as their relationship to each other and to the audience 
if one is present. The organization of players is presented in terms 
of teams, central per.^ons witli undefined number of role o\.hers, pairs, 
and so forth. If there is a central pef-son, the relationship of the 
other players tp him is defined; for example, are the other players ^ 
potential central-persons? If an audience Is present, does it consist 
of potential players (e.g., *'bench warmers")? One of the central 
hypotheses of this research is that models which .express these relation 
ships may be the same as structural models in the wider society. 



TABLE 1 

^fQDEL FOR ROLE ANALYSIS OF GAMES 



ROLE RELA'nONSHIPS (structure-) 

. - 1. Relation of actor(3) to audience (if present) 

2. Relation of actor to other 'actors (focal role to 
3.. G^ganization of teams 

ROLE EXPECTATIONS 

1, Consensus of players 

2. . Consensus of audience in regard to players 
ROLE BEHAVIOR (style- of p'erfonnance) / 

*\ • 

1. Control ■ 

" - a. type \ 
b. amount; . . - " ^ 

2. Role dictance - . ' 

3. Role attachment • 
k. Role conflict 

5. . Interaction effects 

ROLE RECRUITMENT 

1, Social prestige 

2, Playing competence 

3, Game mechanisrris (internal) 

ROLE FUNCTIONS 

1. Eufunction 

2. Dysfunction < ^ 

ROLE CLOTHING AND ROLE SIGNS 

1. Names 

2. • Equipment > 

3. Costume or dress 

Si;rUAnON of interaction (setting) 

;L. Spatial 
2 • Temporal 

3. Movement pattern, and direction 



Specifically, the complexity of the model may, be similar in games and - 
in society at large. 

Role expectations . In most games there are definitions ^for the 
proper behavior of players. Thus, the central person must direct and 
guide the game if that position is one of power • Players must follow 
the rules, show good sportsmanship, etc. Specific types of behavior are 
expected with regard t*o each game. In gtxthering data on the expecta- 
tions of player' roles, one should ask the players to' define their 
criteria for each position • .Comparisons of their responses should pro- 
vide the degree of consensus. Although questions must necessarily be 
specific for each game, the following^ was used as a general base from 
which to begin, * . - 

1, What does position A do? ^ (nin, jump, sing, tacTcley^^etc^?) 

2. How long does he have to do this' (i.e., specified time 
, ' 'limit or vintil the task is completed)? 

3- How does he treat 'position 3? (C? D?, etci.) 

A. 

k. Does he treat some B's differently from others? (or C's 
I or D's, etc. ) . ■ 

^5. On what does this differential treatment (if any) depend? * 

6- What makes a "good" A? 

7r What is a "bad" A? 

Gatnering consensus from the audience should involve asking similar 
questions • Each game would demand specific questions which can only be 
formulated after the game has been observed,^ In eliciting expectations, 
one must be careful to note when and if expectations differ according 
to' sex, age, or other factors. That is, one must determine if expecta- 
tions apply solely to the position or are somewhat affected by the 
incumbent of the position. 

Ro le behavior . This aspect deals with the actual behavior (role 
enactment) of game participants. There is often discrepancy between 
ideal behavior (expectations) and the actual behavior. Some players 
cheat or in other ways break the rules, display poor sportsmanship, etc. 
The interaction of all the, players will have a great effect upon the 
actual playing of the game. For example, good friends may not tackle 
each .other a^ hard as they would their "enemies." One player's treat- 
ment of another may have an effect on the other's response. The amourtt 
of control one^l^^y^r has over another may have as much to do with 
players' personalities as it does with game positions. 'Vhe ty\)e And 
iunount of this control will have ramifications for Lhe interaction oV 
the entire e^ncounter. Likewise, the attachment or diat/mce, pLnyern hnve 
to their roles will influence their interaction with other jdaytiru. 



Role distance (Gofftnan 1961) may be employed in impression management. 
For example, the "bully" playing the American game Mother-May-I may be 
allocated a suljordinate role and may evidence disdain for< the game it- 
-self by aiding "silly" and pretending to be really above this "kid 
stuff." His followers may then begin acting'the same way. Or, if the 
bully is unpopular, the others may ignore him and increase the 'dramatic 
effects of their oyn performances to .show that they really are having 
fun. ,Ro.\e attachment may be related to the particular role. Thus the 
game leader or central -per son may show more attachment to his role than 
he would if he were mereljr a member of a team. Or, for example, if the 
bully becomes the leader or central -person, his attitude may change be- 
cause he is playing a rol-e more consistent with his self-image. Role 
embracement carries this identification further, as in the case of the 
school team's football hero, the st^r quarterback who likes to be iden- 
'tified as the star quarterback wherever he goes, and so on. 

Still other , factoids which may affect behavior in role enactment are 
the influences of mother roles. .Being male or female, younger or older, 
skilled or unskilled may ^significantly affect a performance. It may 
lead, in fact, to role conflict as when, for example, a girl does not 
play the "it" role in tag aggressively, when she wants to appear "femi- 
•nine*\in the presence' of her boyfriend, 

^^^- ^le recruitment . How are positions in a game filled? ' Wtjat - ^ 
factors external to the game affect allocation of positions'? Three 
variables can"^i&- identified which may influence the allocation of ^ 
posirions, ^^--.^^ * ^ 

1. ' Internal- game mechanisms--such^-as_counting -out rhymes, 

drawing straws, or being the "it" becaiTs^-you^are tagged 
a by the former "it"--are a few of the' ways in whiSh-the_^_ 
game rules themselves determine the allocation of posi- 
tions. 

2. Playing .competence, on the otfter hand, considers the 
qualities of the potential incumbents in role recruitment. 
In .this method, simply, the players who are the most 
effective performers of certain roles are selected by the 
other players for certain positions. , 

3. Social prestige of individuals may also influence alloca- 
tion. of positions XSutton-Smith and Gump 1955)- In this 
case one's status and prestige outside the game ar-e brought 
into the realm of the game; this is an. example of failure 
to maintain strict role segregation*. A popular person, 
foir whatever reasons, may ^e allocated game positions of 
leadership or prestige as a "vote of confidence" by the 
other players. The qualities which define the person of 
prestige should be 'researched, * 



. In one study of status, jresearchers found that children were able 
to classify each other ^ with surprising consensus^ a^ fortunists--those 
who rely on luck for success, ^as potents— those who apply physical 
power in attempts at success,. and as strategists — those who try to suc- 
ceed by making wise decisions (Sutton-Smith and Roberts 196^+). These 
categories were .derived from the three major types of games: games of * 
chance, games 'of physical skill, and games of strategy (Roberts, Arth, 
and Bush 1959)- . . 

Role functions > Games provide children with opportunities to 
practice being scaneone they are not ordinarily. This may be therapeu- 
tic, as when the unsuccessful, shy child can pretend to^be powerful when 
he is a central person. It may also be a means of socia3 ization of 
children, as when they can rehearse roles they will later hold as 
adults. Dysfunction is an area of game research which has largely been 
ignored. It has been felt that games provide positive learning situ- ^ ^^ 
ations and opportunities to'-x-esolve conflict, without any negative after,, 
effects. However, there m&y be dysfunctional aspects of games, parti cu- 
larlymth regard to competition. By encouraging winners, do we place 
unnecessary psychological stress on losers? Do games feed aggressive 
tendencies in individuals or societies?^ Does the stigma of being un~ ^. 
skilled in games remain with individuals in "real" life? The value the 
society holds regarding competition, aggressiveness, dominance, coopera- 
tion, etc. mu-^ be examined to determine whether particular aspects of 
games have positive or .destructive functions for the individual or the 
community. 

Role clothing and. role signs . In many games there Lve no particu-*^ 
Uar equipment or signs to identify players, but in others the clothing 
is vital. For example, the size, shape, and material of a ball may be 
quite distinctive for a particular b^all game (football, baseball, etc.). 
rhe peculiar Gostubie'of teams and referees in many games not only dis- 
guishes players from audience but also distinguishes teams from each 
other and from referees. Adding a name to a team may transform an 
encounter into a* group in that team identity may be present 'among 
players of such a named team long after^ each game is over. 

Situation' of interaction . Under this category would fall many of 
the aspects of setting for the performance. Spatr.al arrangements may be 
defined as in the following cases: playing-field; goal regions; safety 
zones, etc. Temporal limits, if any, will also be defined here. The 
patterns of movement may be described: does movement converge on the 
^central person; diverge from him; ,take place throughout the entire play^ 
field; is it constant; sporadic; fast; slow, etc.? 




.s entire model was formulated prior to fieldwork and was 
generall^xuseful as a* guide ^o both collecti*.g .data in the field and^ 
ana-lyzing iXlater . But certain portions of it could not be usefully 
employed due \o particular field ^conditions . .For example, consensus of 
players and audi^ce must be learned in interviews, from informfttion 
based on informantH. statem,ents, 'but formal interviewing was vinfeaaibl^ 




in Tununak/ However, the model may be useful in its entirety in other 
field situations. 



Definitions' of ELay and Game . • 

Among most speakers of English, play and game are used as 
synonomous nouns, and game is an object for the verb to play. Play has 
been difficult to define, and what usually passed for a definition until 
recently was merely a list of characteristics. Johan Huizinga's list 
list sei^ved as # basic model for- most definitions: play is a free 
activity which- occurs outside "serious" qr "r.eal" life, it has the 
capacity to absorb the players interest intensely; it is connected with 
no'material interest, offers no profit or gain; procedes within its own 
boundaries of time and space; if has fixed rules; promotes the formation 
of social groups which tend to surround themselves with secrecy and to 
stress their difference frjbm the common world by disguise or other means 
(Huizinga 1950: 13). Rog^r Caillois' definition cf game is similar: it 
is free, that is voluntary, activity, isolated; circumscribed withm 
precise limits qf time and place agreed upon in adyance; uncertain in 
outcome; unproductive; creating neither commodities, wealth, nor any 
kind of new element; unregulated by ordinary laws and subject only to 
those instituted by the game itself; fictitious, accompanied by an 
'awareness that it is all somehow "unreal" (Caillois 1957: 1-20). 

•A contemporary scholar has finally provided a Veal definition of 
T3lay rather than merely a list of' characteristics, by defining play as a. 
•subset of voluntary behaviors with a reversal of normal contingencies of 
power in order to enact prototypes of experiences in a vivifying mam er 
{Sutton-Smith 1975)- 

A few modern scholars have made a clear distinction between plsy 
and game. While game is -a species of play, it is a very particular _ 
speciiiT it is more formal in nature (Ptiillips I96O: ?00), is competi- 
tive (O.Die and Dpi© I969: 2), is less ephemeral because it is essen- • 
• tially "repeat-able" (Avedon and Suttonp.Sir.lth 1971 : 7). Recent 
fief initions, .top, stress distinctions. Pldy is defined as "an exercise, 
of voluntary control systems with disequilibrial outcomes" (Herron and 
Gutton-Smith 1971: 3^^^+) whereas a game is "an ^exercise of vo;Luntary cpn- 
trol systems- in which there is a contest of powers, confined by rules 
in order to produce a disequilibrial outcome" (Avedon and Sutton-Smith 
I97I: 7). Because games are systematic and have axmeasure of predicta- 
bility in their outcomes, they are less ephemeral and unique thanaie 
otheT forms of play (Avedon and Sutton-Sjiith 1971:^ 7). The study of 
games can be aiiproached from many directions. ^ > . 

The term game... is used by children and adults with recr^ 
ational intent; by military strategists and businessmen t\ 
•' appl/ to logistic and industrial application; by -health per- 
sonrel to rehabilitative device ;-by .anthropologists to. cul- 
tural forms; by psychiatrists to diagnostic procedures; by 
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behavioral scientists to research tools; byeducatprs to 
curriculum material; and by recreation personnel to program 
content (Avedon and Sutton-Sijiith 1971 < 1-2). 

Most recent so'cial science literature has dealt with- game as 'a 
form of play which has the following chiiracteri sties : competition; two 
or more sides; criteria for determining a winner; agreed-upon rules 
(Roberts, Arth, and Bush 1959). \ 

While thinking about games as both cull^tural elements and .as human 
behavior, I found myself growing uneasy wil|h the definitions of game in 
the literature. First, the element of competition is not alWays present 
in forms of play which I intuitively felt were games, such as peek-a-bqo 
and Ring Around the Roses. In other cultures, we find an absense of 
competition in ^ forms ot play which h0ve the essence of a game, e.g., 
the/ are repeatable, systematic ar^d have predictable outcomes. A well- 
known example is the Tangu game of taketak. In Tangu society, equiva- 
lence is sought in all relatipnships ; so too, in the game^ of taketak a 
win is not sought by either side; the goal is, rather, to reach a draw 
(Burridge 1957). There ar^ many examples in our own culture and in 

.others of such non- competitive games, or cooperative gam^s. ,Many non- 
competitive games also eliminate criteria *for determining a winner, for 
while there may be a disequilibrial ^outcome, t^ere is no winner per se. 
Another characteristic of the 'popular definition of game which I prefer 
to eliminate is that of two or more sides. While most games do involve 
at least two players, ^solitaire is a game which 'does not. Explicit 

, rules,' a systematic and "repeatable" pat.terri exist here which make 
solitaire more than an aimless amusement"^. There is even an element of 
contest, against fate or "the odds," although most game theorists do 
not consider fate or chance a player and thus do not consider solitaire 
a game (Avedon and Sutton -Smith l^Jl: U03). .For the purposes of this 
study, I prefer 'go d^ine a game as the following: a form of play which 
has explicit rules; specified or understood goals; the element of oppo- 
sition; recognizable boundaries in time and sometimes in space; and a/ 
pattern or sequence of actions whicli is essentially repeatable. ^ 

A' form of play : the definition of play which I find most worth- 
while is one by Sutton-Smith. "Play is a subset of voluntary bahavioi s 
with a reversal of' normal contingencie;5 of power in order to enact pro- 
totypes of experience in a vivifying manner" (1975 )' I include the word 
play in ny^ definition in order +o distinguish it as a ludic expression. 
The definitions which others have offered could equallv/ap^jly to war, 
political contests and to other cultural forms; which ^e qualitatively 
different fron childreji's games. 



Which has explicit rules : it the explicit nature of the rules 
which ^distingui she s gam(ss froiQ other forms of pla^V^ for while rules 
govern nearly all human behavior, including play, ^ the participants are 
not always consciously aware of the rules they are following. 
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• ' Specified or understood goals : in 'non-game play, ithe outcome is 
not considered; -tljere is no e..d toward-which the players strive, ^thus ^ . 
players continue playing until they are tired, "pored, or distracted. 
In a game, h-owever, the players are working toward a particular end; 
the goal is part- of the basic structure of each game. Tt^is goal may be 
spe\:ified: - to tag another player; to reafeh ascertain number of point«; 
to "all fall down;" to win. " In other games the goal may not be speci- 
fied but is nevertheless understood: to "cooperate in order to reach a 
.mutual goal (as^^oryknifing'#25). * ' "-^w---- 

The element of oT?positiQ n; I am not s'atisfied with the word con- 
'test because it may connqte competition which is not what .1 mean here.' 
Rather, I am trying to. describe that "vivifying" quality the game con- 
tains. In cooperative games, che contest may siraply be to do one's 
best, or to foll6w the rules* precise_y. Or, as Sutton-Smith has pointed 
out, it may be simply an opposition of order versus disorder (f^utton- 
Smith 1972). 

Recognizable boundaries in time and space ; by this I do liot mean 
that there are necessarily time limits on games (i.e., innings, 
quarters, etc.), but that the mood of the players (what some call the 
separatenes's from "re^l life," or the absorption of the players' inter- 
est) continues as long, as the game is in progress. There is a beginning 
and" an end in time for the game . Sometimes , games have spatial bpund- 
■ aries as well, as in games played on playing fields or games which have 
"safe" areas, or bases. 

. A pattern or sequence of actions which is essentia lly repeatable; 
'it is pattern which distinguishes a game from. other forms of play, such 
as amusements and pastimes. What makes this pattern e'ssentially re- 
peatable is the presence of explicit rules governing the actions of 
players. A child simply piddling with the' pieces of a' chess game may 
manipulate them in aiiy way he chooses.. He may act out a story with the 
"horses" and "soldiers," but the next time. he plays with these' piece.-; 
he may use them in a completely different way.- But when the &mS of _ 
chess is played, the pattern of movements of each type of piece ii> 
predictable. Ring around the Roses is even more- predictable. • 

Th'e remaining portions of this work will consist of several 
sections. A brief review of the relevant literature oh play and games, 
will present th^ background of intellectual thought regarding play as 
we31 as findings of recent research into games (Chapter II ). F"oilowing 
that- will be a description of fi^ld work (Chapter III), and a short ^ 
ethnography of 'Pununak as the cultural eo'htext for l:.ter discussion and 
analysis of garne^ (.Chapter IV). Ihe analysis of role structure follows 
the ethnography .and includes role o-rgnnization both m the village and- 
in games, as well as the relationship between them in aboriginal and 
contemporary society (Chapter V). Included in this section also is a 
discussion-of roles -acted out in .sociodramatic jilay. Following the^ dis- 
cussion of roles, cultural values in aboriginal and contemporary society 
of Eskimos are identified, and their expression in games is defined • 
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(Chapter VI). ^The. final section svimmarizes the major "fdnaings and -^ 
provides my conclusions and interpretations for these findings ^ 
(Chapter VIII ).' ^ * ^ 

Thro\ighout ,tnis dissertation, names of = games are followed by a 
number in parentheses; this number refers to the order in .which gamfes ^ 
.are ascribed in Appendix a/ where game riilesj^ goals,, players' ag^s and 
sex areN^isted. * ' 
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€ ■ CIIAPl'ER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITEEIATURE 

For more than a centtiry, scholars haye attempted, to deal with play 
as a serious subject. They have sought explanations for thg existence 
of play among mamraals, reasons for the correlation between phylogehetic 
complexitry ai\d the increase in time spent In play, and variety of play 
(Beach I9U5.; Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1970; Loizos ,1967); they have' fought func- 
tions of play, stimulators of play;* arid effects o^ play-; .Play ,has been 
examined from both the sQpiplog|.cal and biological poitits cf^vievr. < 

One- of the best-knovm early theories Of play is ;the so-called 
"surplus energy theory." It was supposed that because the. young are not 
b\lsy with serious task? of survival, they have an excess of energy which 
i's discharged in the form oT- exuberant play (Spencer 4.873^^ Schiller 
1875). Itvwas believed' that play, also .serves to exerci?e muscles other- 
wise not used in "ordinary activities, TtJe sensory-motor benefits of 
play were stressed in this viewpoint. 

•The reverse idea was proposed as well: that play serves to revive 
^ individuals V who suffer physical and mental Yatague as a result of life's 
stresses and strains. This recreative theory postua,ates that pl^y 
restores energy rather than consumes it (Lazai^us, cited in Mit'chell and 
Mason 1948). " ' . , . ' 

A third influential theory with a biological orientatipn was that 
of Groos (1898, 1901) .who believed that the roots of pl&y are instinc- 
tive in man and animals. The youth of humans and other mammals exists, 
said Oroos, primarily as a period in which to practice using these 
instincts or "pre-exercising" them in order to learn what would be use- 
ful i:or' later life. Hera is where Groos crossed the line from a bio- 
logical to a sociological approach. He' regarded. play. as essential to 
learning' behavior necessary later for survival as ah adult." 

Concurrent with anthropological theory of unilinear cultural 
evolution, the recapitui.ation theory of play, sugge^sted that children 
recapitulate the nhylogenetic transition from animal to human -play ^ 
repeat ■ the history- of stages of davelopment through which cullure hac 
passed (Hall 1916), . Games. were seen ns survivals of ancient cust^o of 
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a more serious nature, that .is, as serious culture.. traits which became 
nonf^ctional but t^ire retained as games. Such a theory would explain 
the existence of children's play and games about ghosts, witches, and . 
other supernatural creatures, or play such^. as archery and dart games _ 
which\ere retained long after those skillf^had lost survival value in 
hunting or war. "Many of the games played by 20th century children, 
even by those of the most highly civilized societies contain traceg of 
very ancient ah^4 even primitive beliefs and practices" (Brewster^Tl: ^ 
Ik). The original function, meaning, and use were lo^t/^^^^^eVorm 
was retained. Early scliolars also sought to trace the diffusion bl . 
games and game elements from their original sources (Ty5.or 1896,, 1B79; 
Culin 1903). . ' ' 

• The- theory that games and play are cathartic is ba_siG tp moLst . 
studied of the subject . A cathartic effect of play was Recognized as • 
early as Aristotle's time, when he noted that in play the emotions > , 
•"'become purified of a great deal of the distasteful and dangerous _ 
properties-which'^adhere to them" (quoted in Slovenko and Knight 1967: 
xxv). In the imaginary world of play, one can be someov^ else tempo- 
rarily and achieve goals outside 'the realm-of ordinary possi^bility , 
Thus .play constitutes a "leave of - absence from reality -and from the 
superego 

(Phillips i960 :, 202). ' ' ' • • \ 

In games- a child can exert himself without having' to explain ^ 
himself, he can be a good player without having to thipk 

-r whether he is a popular person, he can find himself being a 

useful partner to someone of whom he i's ordinarily afraid.... 
In ordinary life either -he never knows these experiences, or _ - 
by attempting them, makes hlmsel'f an outcast, (Opie-and Opie . 
1969: 3). ' " ' ' 

Modern approaches to the study of play emphasize 'the .-social and 
" symboliG'>alue of play and games. The approacl^s of the raajo?: figures 

in the current literature are summarized briefly below .v, The Dutch * 
' historian, Johaii Huizinga, in Homo ludens ; A. Study of t he Pl&.V Element 
in Cu lture (;950y was concerned with, defining the nature of play, and 
his work is of significance to mo-dern research for ;bm major contribu- 
tions- Siig definition (list ot characteristids) of pla^ which serves . 
as a model for other definitions;. and his rejection of Vhe work-play 
dichotomy. His list of "the characteristics of play --bears quotation: , 

Pl&y is a voluntary activity' or occupation, executed within 
certain fixed limits of-- time and place, according to rules ■ 
freely accepted but absolutely binding, having its aim in 
itself and accompanied by a feeling of tension, joy and the 
' consciousness that it is -'different' from 'ordinary life.'; 

Huizinga recognized the expressive nature bf ,play and saw the same ludic 
qualities reflected in many other aspects of culture.' • , - 



'■ It is through playing that society expresses its interpreta- 
tion of life and the 'world. By this we do not mean that play 
turns into culture, rather that in its earliest phases cul- 
' • ture has the play characteristic, that it proceeds in the 
shape and mood of ^lay (1950). f 

Thus it is not the play of a culture but the play ^l^^.^^.Hi.^^^X^^ 
that Huizinga is credited with identifying. Gaines are not, therefore, 
!;;jJivai,^^n^the -contrary, play is the foundation for many cultural ^ 
forms, in- iiuizinga ' 3 view. 

Caillois, in Ma n. Play and Gaines (1961), was also concerned with 
the^ata^Uf PlayT 'and he, too, saw t hat society's play is e^^^-siv 
of more "serious" interests and preferences.. His system of classifying 
expressive forms was, designed to point out these interests. - 

The structures of play and reality are -ften identical-, but 
• the respective activities that they subsume are not reducible 
To each other in time^or place ' They always take^place 11. 
domains that are incompatible (196I: 6u). , ^. 

Jean Piaget, ^n'pl.v . Dreams, and Imitati on in Childhood (19^1), 

of thought which is a substitute for mature, objective thought, thus it 

!^rt-imti^rUnt for- the young who are still learning to overcome their 
SoSntV^Ti tfrt on of reality (assimilation) -th realistic accomo- 
dSi" to their environment. Play, me 'dreams -^Jf^^^',^ f°^,^^ 
reality or rather transforms it, ta be more agreeable. He does not 
see beh^vJor in terms of a work-play dichotomy but rather all behavior 
as more or Ls playful since accomodation and assimilation co-exist as 
cognSiv^ components into adulthood.5 inly the balance f ^^^s as one 
matures Pia^t classified three stages of develoi^ent in children - 
stares he believes are vhiversal; the sensory-motor stage (age 0-2) • 
irSich play is exploratory and consists of practice play; the repre- 
:nlat?:n'stage (age 2-U) in wbich syr.bolic play pre o^^^^^^^^ (make-. 
hPlieveV and the stage of reflective intelligence (after age ) au 
wh h gLfwith rule! begin-to -appear and take on j^-jf ^^^^^f/",, 
tnnc' Because the child is increasingly able to adapt to reality and 
no o^ger" e to make-believe, his interest in symbolic P ^^/^f 
as he Irows older, says Piaget. Much current research is aimed at 
...testing Piaget 's hypotheses cross -cul'tiSf ally.-- ^_ 

Erik Erikson ( Childhood and So.eiety , I963) stressed play's ego 
supi^ortive aspect: 

I would look at the play act, an vaj-^uely .".peakinK, a lyncUon 
of the ego, an attempt to bring into synchronic :^t ion the 
bodilj and the social processes of whfch one is a part even 
•Thiie'cne is self.... The emphasis, L ^^Jf ^^,^:3;:,l^u, 
ego's need to master the various areas of life, and especiaiiy 
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those in which the individual finds his self, his body, and 
his social role wanting and trailing- To hallucinate ego 
mastery is the purpose of play— but play... is the xmdisputed 
. master of only a very slim margin of existence (1963: l8Url8^)* 

.> George Herbert Mead's interest ( Mind, ^elf , and Society , 193^) in 
,games was in terms of their effect on personality development. He 
identified the structural elements of games which affect behavior: 
logic; procedures for action; -^interaction patterns; roles; and rules 
governing actions. It was Mead's view that in acting out roles and 
playing the game, the child learns the nature of roles. 'He learns not 
only his own' role but also befeins to learn to relate to others and their 
roles. 

^In Erving Gofftoan's studies ( Encounters , I961) the work-play 
dualism is deemphasized in favor of the interpenetration of both. But 
rather than an interest in play and games per se, he saw games as models 
for looking at small group processes, specifically what he called ^ 
"focused interactions." 

>Two modem approaches ^o the social value of play have been 
carried 'out in research in Israel and focus on sociodramatic play in 
children. Sara Smilansky conducted a study of play among children bom 
to Middle Eastern and North African immigrants>to Israel, the results of 
which were published in' The Effects of Sociodramatic Play on^Pisadvan - 
taged Preschool Children (1968) . Sociodramatic play is believed to 
develop creativity, intellectual growth, and social skiUs in children. 
Smilansky found that children of immigrants, or "disadvantaged" child- 
ren, do not engage in the imaginative play which advantaged children 
"do. Rather, the disadvantaged children are more repetitive and real- 
istic both in play with toys and in imitative play (in which they tend 
to realistically imitate powerful adults). Thus her findings do not 
confirm the existence of a universal state of symbolic play, as Piaget 
has defined it. 

Rifka Eifermann's study of Israeli children. Determinants of 
Children's Game Styles (l97l), reports results which are in contrast 
to those of Smilansky. Eifermann's work with over lU,QOO children of 
several socioecononic groups shows more symbolic play among disadvan- 
taged children than in advantaged children between the ages of six and 
eight, but after eight it declines among disadvantaged children as it 
did earlier ^ong advantaged children- In contrast to Piaget *s findings 
that games with rules increase with age, Eifermann found a decline in 
participation in formal games after the age of eleven. 
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Games 3- 



Inter-cultural Variability 

In- their study of games ^ Roberts, Arth, and Bush (1959) classify 
games into three major categories based upon the dominant mode of compe- 
tition present in each: games of- physical skill; games of chance; arid 
games of strategy. Combinations also exist, in which, for example, a 
minor mode of strategy is found in games of physical .skill and strategy 
(e.g., football), or chance may be a minor mode in games of strategy and 
chance (e.g., bridge and poker). In her study of Israeli children's 
Dlay, Eifermann identii"ied a fourth factor, in addition to the, three 
identified by Roberts, -Ar.th, and Bush,^ which is a principal outcome 
attribute- in games: memory-attention. Memory-attention games are those 
which depend to a great extent upon the player's ability to concentrate, 
tp remember, to pay strict attention to. what one is doing, saying, or 
what others have done or said (Eifermann 1971)- 

John Roberts and Brian Sutton-Smith searched the Cross -Cultural 
Survey P^iles and Human Relations Area Files societies which were also 
rated for child training practices by Bacon, -Barry and Child (1952), m 
^the following: responsibility; obedience; self-reliance achievoneno; 
nurturance; indenendence (1962: 168). Relative overall severity and 
indulgence were also studied, and s6cieties were rated according to 
negative or wsitive appt-oaches. By comparing the child training 
methods with* the types of games played in each society, they discovered 
some interesting correlations. Of the six major child training van- 
«b-'es, three could be definitely correlated with game preferences: 
achievement; obedience;- and responsibility. The remaining three (nur- 
turarlce, independence, and self-reliance) were associated with ludic 
expressions other than formal games. John Roberts and Brian Sutton- 
Smith formulated what- is known as the conflict-enculturation hypothesis 
of gaiaes (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962). ' ITiis hypothesis states that 
the- presence of certain games in a culture can be linked with anxieties 
produced in children as a result of child-training practices. Since it 
Is well-known that enculturation methods vary cross-culturally, it may 
be assumed that the nature of these anxieties will also Vary cross- • 
fcultu^ally. This exolains, in- part, the particular array of games 
TOSsessed by each culture. 'This theory is an elaboration of earlier _ 
theories Vhich .explain games as exercises in mastery; the child who is 
unabl4 to copewith his "r^al.life" situation attempts through games to 
achie;le soiiie resolution of his internal conflicts by acting out these 
conflicts in game situation. Through this process, he gradually 
acquires the skills and emotional confidence to function ns an adult. . 
It is a sort of "buffered learning" situation which not only helps 
resolvie conflicts but also prepares children for their role performances 
in later life". The three major classes of games represent three difier^ 
ent Sio'dels. of competition eind success (Roberts, Arth and Bush 1959: 
185) 1 I'here is, according to the conflict-enculturation theory, a rela- 
tionship between the degree of confli'ct as a result of child training 
and th^ complexity of the games. The higher the indices of conflict^, 

i . .- , 
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the more complex the game (Roberts' and Sutton-Smith 1962 : 8l). 
There are, then, two major functions of games which are closely related: 
(1) games are a means of resolving conflict induced by child training 
procedures and are thus a psychological exercise in mastery and release 
of tension; and (2) games serve as learning situations for the cognitive 
-ttitudes needed in adulthood and are thus rehearsals for adult role 
performance. In both functions, game is serving as a bridge between 
childhood and adulthood. As Eoberts and Sutton-Smith (1964: Ik) point . 
put, there is a paradox here, in that games reduce ccropetition (froa 
real life to the play world which is less serious) and at the same tiaie. 
rehearse competition. They recognize that games provide the models^for 
competition which an individual uses i;he rest of his life . 

Games of Physical Skill ' 

Games of physical skill simulate, in many respects, combat and ■ 
hunting. A tendency was found for games of physical skill to be associ- 
ated with environmental conditions. In cross-cultural studies, it was- 
learned that of . 23 societies living within 20 degrees latitude of the 

-equator, l8 have fewer than 5 games of skill. Among those tribes xivmfe 
beyond- 20 degrees latitude of the equator, 15 of 2k tribes have more 
than 5 games of physical skill. This area of game research has yielded 
tentative conclusions that there is. a correlation between games of 
physical skill and mean annual temperature, latitude, environment and • 
possibly protein and fat content ih the di-et (Roberts, Arth, and Bush 
1959: 60i|). However, there is no data available or the correlation ot 

^ games of physical skill with types of economTc patterns. 

These were found in association with child training which places 
high emphasis on' achievement and provides reward for achievement (signi- 
ficant at' the .01 and .02 level; Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962;. As 
noted earlier, games of physical skill were related to environmental 
setting One might draw the conclusion that since games are exercises 
in mastery, physical skill may be related to the nexus of self with the 
environment (Roberts, Arth and Bush 19595 Roberts and. Sutton-Smith 
1962). Another interesting finding is that tribes possessing many games 
of -'Physical skill tend to have folktales which emphasize independence 
(Roberts, Sutton -Smith and Kendon 1963). 



"Games o f Chance 

— ^ ' - , 

. Games of chance appear to.be related to beliefs in'the supernatural 
and to other expressive behavior of a religious nature. In many 
societies, results of games of chance are attributed' to supernatural 
forces or intervention (Roberts, Arth, and Bush l959: .603) . i'-url.her- 
• more, game« of chance appear more frequently in societies whose economic 
systems are based on gathering, hunting, and fishing as compared to 
societifes practicing animal husbandry or agriculture.- Using" x^, this 
relationship between game types and subsistence type was found to be 
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significant at the .001 level in a sample of 331 , societies taken frcm 
the Ethnpgraphic Atlas (Blaine I966: 3^)* 

. Wben , societies possessing games of chance were compared with thos^e 
which do not possess- games of chance, relationships were found with 
•child rearing emphasis upon responsibility, that is, reward for resix)n- 
sibility and high frequency of responsibility (significant at the .03. 
and .10 level; .Roberts and Sutton-Smith £962 : 171)- Additionally, these 
societies evidence some anxiety about the performance of. achievement 
(Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962; 173) • This may be* attributable in sc«ne ' 
cases to the "low status drudgery" associated with responsibility train- 
ing. 

Responsibility training is the inculcation ^of- a necessary • 
i-outine which allows little scope for^ personal initiative or 
autonomy • That chores and economic tasks mtist be done is 
self-evident, 'and punishment for not doing them is apparently 
unnecessary, since chance playing is not coupled with anxiety 
about tion-performance of a responsibility (Roberts and Sutton- 
Smith 1962: 179). . 

Other correlations between games of chance and socialization procediires 
have been found: societies possessing games of chance tend to have a 
low potential for early sexual satisfaction; high anxiety in regard to 
sexual socializ^-tion and aggression socialization^ low constancy of 
presence of nurturing agent; no segregation of adolescent boys although 
there is segregation of gi-rls at menarche; and absence of male initi- 
ation rites and genital mutiliation (Roberts and Sutton-Smith I966: 
137). rhere Is early indulgence of children in cullHres* possessing ' 
many games of chance^ It has been found that such games' are attractive 
to children if they feel a lack of power to master their ])hysical, 
social and cultural environment through the use of ]jhysical skill or 
strategy (Roberts and Sutton-Smith I966: 131). ''.ames oT chance are 
found 'in cultures which also have folktales of nurlur-ance. 



(f?'imes of Strategy 

(iames of strategy are found among societies y/hich have r-eached a 
high* level of complexity and have these characteristicfs: intensive 
agriculture and animal husban'dry (i»e., high dependence on food produc- 
tion Vat^er than food collection); high political integration; crimes 

.punished by the government; high social stratification; specialized 
technology, including metallurgy; large, permanent ccmmunities; and high 
gods, both otiose and active (Roberts, Sutton-Smith, and Kendon 19^j3' 
187). Fewer societies play games of, strategy than play games of 
physiaal skill and chance; and this fact coupled with the level of com- 
plexity associated .with the presence of games of strategy led to the 
conclusion that games of strategy appeared relatively Date in human 
history. G&mes of strategy are, as woiild be expected, found in 

^societies which possess strategic themes in other expressive behavior • 
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A.. specif fc comparison of the strategic element in games and folXt ales 
carried out by Roberts, Sutton-Smith and Kendon (1963) supports this 
hypothesis. Games of strategy simulate battle andsWar^ and they appear 
to be important in a strategic deci'sion-making^role.' 

— r^-^ese. games, fovind in relatively complex societies, are linked with 
training 'which ^emphasizes obedience (Roberts', Sutton-Sinith and *Cendon 
1963: i89). The explanation for this association is that ccaaplex 
societies demand more from the adult; he must know how and when to obey 
or disobey, and when and how to ccmmand. Deci si on -making, discernment 
and foresight are qualities demanded by a complex society. Obedience 
training is believed to produce such qualities and ensures: that the 
largest nvunbers of adults socialized to life in a complex society will 
• be produced (Roberts, Sutton-Smith and Kendon ,1963: l89)- "Indexed, it, 
is viBtually certain that every complex social system makes certain de- 
mands on obedience (with a .corresponding emphasis on comnianding or man- 
aging)"' (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962: 170). Games of strategy th^n, 
may be viewed as exercises in mastery of the social system. Reward and 
pionishment are both plart of obedience training, reward -for obedience and 
p^mishment for disobedience. Conflict over- obedience is high.. On the^ 
whole these societies are less indulgent than others in their ehcultur- 
atiori practices (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962:v,17l). Studies in the. 
United States add to these data. Roberts and Sutton-Smith point to 
"Miller's finding that in the United States there is a greater tendency 
•in the middle class (than in the lower class) child training for reason- 
able requests for obedience to be associated with severe toilet training 
and severe weaning, together with the use of psychological controls and 
symbolic rewards. Middle-class^ families, he. fouxid, also show a prefer- 
ence for conceptual rather than physical recreations" (Roberts and 
Sutton-Smith 1962: 172). , 

In addition, games of strategy have been correlated with economic 
patterns of 331 societies in the Ethnographic Atlas which were studied 
(Blaine I966: 35). Games of strategy were present in 80 societies which 
^ practiced^ animal husbandry or agriculture and were absent in 5I such 
societies, while in societies practicing hunting, fishing, or , gathering, 
games of strategy were present in only^ 1 and absent in 217. (The rela- 
tionship between subsistence economy and ^ames ^of strategy was found to 
be significant at the .001 level, uxing r Fisher's exact probability 
test.) - ' ' , ^ 



Combination Games 

It has been found that in societies which possess all, three types 
of games, anxiety is ^hovm over performance of achievement, and conflict 
over achievement is presented. "Since games of chance and strategy are 
symbolic forms of competition, a relationship is established between 
anxiety over achievement and symbolic forms of, competition" (Roberts 
and Sutton-Smith 1962: 197^). Games which combine physical skill with 
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strategy (the most complex forms of physical skill games) are present 
where there is anxiety over the non-performance of achievement and 
punishment for not achieving (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962: 17^)- 

In this ,s\3mmary we have seen that the game theories of mastery and 
of conflict-enculturation can work together to yield data relating 
games -of physical skill to mastery of the environment and socialization 
practices stressing achievement training, relating games of chance" to 
mastery of the ^supernatural and socialization emphasizing. responsibil- 
ity, and relating games of strategy to mastery of the social system and 
training for obedience (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 1962)- Furthermore, 
strategy is associated with obedience but ^ not with responsibility or 
.achievement training, chance is associated with responsibility bu^t not^ 
with obedience, and physical skill is associated with achievement but 
not with obedience or responsibility (Roberts and Sutton-Smith 19o2). 

Intra-cultural Variability 

In comparing game preferences with- socialization practices, one can 
find games varying according to the sex, age, role and status of the 
players. Most studies dealing with these rela^tionships have been 
carried out by psychologists and sociologists in America and Western 
Europe. Not only do the child^s owj preferences vary with age, sex and ^ 
status within his peer group, but iri some societies adult notions re- 
garding the propriety- of certain gadies is related to the sex* age, 
health, intelligence and social status of the players (Robert s* and 
Sutton-Smith 1962: l67). ^' . ' * ^ , . 



Sex 

- In all cultures, socialization practices are somewhat different for 
males and females (Barry, Bacon, and Child 1957). In the United States 
where game preferences of toys and girls have been studi^ed (Conn '1952; 
Sutton-Smith and Roberts 196^+), marked differences' have been --found lor 
boys and girls. This wa^ predictable in light of what is known about . 
the differences of" male and female soci-alization practices iil thi3 
country. Boys receive ^jiore^intensive achievement and self-reliance 
training than-girls, wjrii^'iirls receive higher .obedience, nui-turance 
and responsibility training 'TBacon , Barry and Child 1957). Predictably, 
girls show gr«<*ler preferenoei for ga.T.ec of strategy and e.me? of chance 
and less inclination toward g^es of physical skill than do boys 
(Roberts and Sutton-Gmith 196^: 176)'. However, the differences are not 
sa great with regard Lo games lof "purfe" physical skill (which are losu 
strongly. related to achievemervt anxiety) thmi Lhey are in games combin- 
ing physical skill tmd strategy, for which boys show a much greater 
preference than girls. i 

In studying these' preferences, Terman^ devised a "masculinity index" 
.for games, ranging from 2 (playin§ with dolls) to 2k (using tools). 



Games with indices above 13 were preferred mainly by boys while those 
with ^.ndices below 13 were associated with "feminine" interests. Thofe 
with higher indices often involved rough play, strength, and muscular 
dexterity arid had fixed rules; those with lower indices were more 
sedentai;y in nature and were -played in smaller groups as a rule (Conn 
1952: 62). These qualities seem^^om^what stereotypic and do not always 
cor respond" with reality. An example which comes to mind is ballet 
which, although it is not a game and was not. rated by Terman, is tradi- 
tionally though't of as an effeminate profession for males. Itis Is a 
ca^e in which physical exertion, strength, and coordination of the most 
demanding" sort are not parallel with masculine behavior. Ballet is one 
of the most strenuous forms, of activity, .but is associated with feminine 
int,erests. However, the stereotypes! are inculcated at^an early age. 
Witness the following results of interviews with children .reported by 
Jacob Conn: children believe that (l) girls do not play as istrenuously 
or work as hard as boys; (2) girls are timid, fearful, and afraid of ^ 
being hurt J (3) girls ^re not trained or skilled to play boys games; 
(4) individuals who do not conform to sex stereotyi)es are called 
"Missies" t)r "tomboys" (Conn 1952:. 87). Girls made" statements such as, 
"It's not nice to pl,ay boyslXgames" of "It isn't ^right. (Conn,1952j. 
'95)*^ne girl was asked what would happen if girls played boys* games 
and anlvered, "You get arrested!." Such altitudes are influenced by 
parenta^^dmonition, toy selection, and/examples of peers and older 
children ^onn 1952: 78 >. Even the investigators thecselves propagate 
these steifeotypes by reporting such things as, "Gerald (age 13)...was an 
, ef f eminatdT boy who still played with girls and younger boys. He select- 
ed as his.ffavorite games, cards, cheese-it, <jrack-thc-whj^p, hide-and-go- 
seek, ice-jskating, marbles, monopoly, singing games, skipping, and 
tap-dancingn( italics. mine) (Conn -1952: 93). ' 

Studies 'carried out in a Viennese kindergarten revealed that girlc 
were interested in games of physical skill which led to increased alert- 
ness, while boys preferred games of physical skill which ircreased. 
bodily .strength aii'd mastery of the. technical '(Britt and Janus 19HI: 
359). 'a sex difference was also noted in the degree of organization, 
demanded by games. Boys selected games which w^ere more highly organ- 
ized, while girls preferred more -unorganized, play (Britt and Janus 
1941 : 365). Roberts and Sutton-Smith (196H: 2k) found that becauoe 
cOTpetitive games appear to be more important in the sex-role identity* 
of boys (especially during the 3rd to the 6th grades) that game choice 
theories would be more likely to hold true for .them than for girls. 
One could reverse this deduction and say that 5 since girls tend not to 
engage in as many competitive and highly org^zed games, the female 
sex-role developnent is less closely linked to game participation. 

As cultures change, so do* their nooioris of what is appropriate 
behavior for each sex. An illustration of changes over time in partici- 
pation of a New Zealand game "Bar the Door" is giyen by Sutton-Smith 
I1959) • Sociological changes in New Zealand culture nad led to ah ^ 
increase in female pax cicipants in the gami; New Zealand has changed 
from sex-segregated schools to. integrated ories, for one thing. 
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Age 

" * 

The age at which certain games are played, is in part based on 
assumptions about the appropriate activities tor stages of development. _ 

-"A particular game is sanctioned if the situation itfis designed to 
master is one which Is recognized as legitimate at a certain age. It 
is not sanctioned if the situation is one which the child is expected - 
to have mastered earlier in life" (Phillips .I96O: 203). , Children under 
10- play simple games of strategy, such As checkers and tick-tack-toe, 
but it is believed by Piaget and "others that it is not until alter 

• ages' 10 or 11 that children achieve the theoretical capacity and the 
ability to manipulate deceptive strategies (Roberts, Sutton-Smith and 
Kendon 1963: 1"97) • 

Stewart Britt and 'Sidney Janus (191^1: 366) in their report on' the. 
findings of Lehman and Witty tell us that studies of social participa- 
tion and age reveal a large number of activities with greater vari- 
ability are engaged in by younger children (under 10 l/2). Numbers and 
variety of play activities are seen as a function of the age level, but 
it was also discovered that rural boys participate in fewer games than , 
city boys between the ages .of 8 l/2 and 10 l/2, but the reverse >is true 
above the age of 10 l/2 . The following periods of development were prp- 
\'posed:" (a) "motor-level before age 2; (b) egdcentrism, ages 2-5; 
(c)- cooperation, ages 7-8; (d) codification o>f rules by age 11. In 
game preferences, we find that children k through 10 Selected games 
where definite rules were prescribed while children over 10 pieferred. 
games with more freedom permitted for the individual (Britt andJanus 
igkl- 375). "Just as the shy .man reveals himself by his formalit^s, 
so does Ihe child disclose his -onsureness of his place in the worl&^y 
welcoming games with set procedures in^ which his relationships with his 
fellows are clearly established" (Opie-ttod Opie 19^9: 3)- 

Ro le and Status , 

— — ^ " ■ .a 
In games children are able to assume statuses which they might not 
occupy in real life, such statuses as leader, fol3ower, attacker,^ 
defender, taunter, taunted, etc. (Sutton-Smith and Gump 1955: 172;. In 
• these new roles, the play^has the opportunity to act out his fantasies 
of being someone he is not lic^rmally. In play the. child m^y perform a . 
variety of roles.. At the sam6 time he is learning liis role in society. 
The game is a situation out of Which an'Vganized personality arises. 
"In so far as the child does Uke^thc £ittitude nf the of.her and allows • 
that attitude of the other to determine the thing he is going to do with 
reference to' a common end, he is bec^ning an organic member of society 
(Mead I96U: 265). \ ' 

In addition to studying how status ahd role are experienced in 
game, researchers- have also focused on the\tatus .hierarchy among 
children and how th? " affects game participation. The most basic of 
tnese statuses aro those of winner and loser. ^Allocation of positions, 
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in a game is affected in some cases by ^the status* of a child as (l) one 
who is popular and influences others, or (2) as pne vho is a competent 
player (Sutton -Smith and /Gump 19$5). . Granted, ^* type of game played 
will determine to some Extent how Influential, e^ type wi3J- be, since 
some gaioaes 'allow social influence to operate in the allocation of posi* 
tions while other games have predetermined rules which depend on compe- 
tence (e.g.,. the "it" position- in a tag game may be allocate'd by a 
process which "weeds out" the slow runner and makes him the "iji"). 
That children are very much aware of these differences in. social in- 
fluences has been demonstrated by ^ociometric analysis. Children can 
classify each other in terms of the concepts derived frcm games, that 
is, as strategists, potents, failures, and so forth (Sutton-Smith and 
^Roberts l<^ki 35), • 

'! . . • ' " 

Cential-person games of two types, those in which the central 
person controls the game and those in which the central person does not 
control the game, were studied in terms of the skill or lack of skill of 
the central person (Sutton-sinith and Gump 195$)- In positions in which 
they exerted no cqiltrol as th. central person, these low-skilled indi- 
viduals experienced lack of success which led to intense frustration and 
a desire to quit the game. When they occupied a central-position role 
with control on the other hand, they were able to enjoy more success^ in 
the game which led to their greater enjoyment and satisfaction in it. 
High-'skilled players did -not suffer the frustration of the low-skilled 
-persons in the central-person games of either type, since their skills 
-Qoegensated for the lack of cpntrol they held in the low-control type of 
> ^me* These studies have important implications for educators and 
recreation personnel whose Job it is to "lead children in games which are 
supposed to be beneficial to their mental health. The central person 
role is belie\ 3d to parallel the child's conception of the ad\ilt figures 
in hi3 life (Sutton-Smith 1959: 23). ' ^ 

• The "winning" child has been compared to the "drawing" child in a 
study by Sutton-Smith ^ind Roberts (196?) > and significant, differences 
in up-bringing were noted. To give an example, winning 'girls were more 
"masculine" in their game preferences; correlations between aggressive- 
ness in girls and rejection or punishment (real or imagined) by mothers 
of the girls have been noted. Drawing girls, those who played competi- 
tive games for a draw rather than a win, were more conventionQLl and 
^lady-like- and enjoyed closer relationships with their mothers, as a 
kilei - ' 

Finally, game preferences were related to, socioeconomic class-^in- 
the United States, and it was discovered that semi-skilled class child 
training emphasized responsibility, and members of this group showed 
preferences for games of chance. Those of the professional class, on 
the other hand, showed preferences for games of strategy and physical 
' skill and practiced child training which emphasized achievement (Roberts 
and Sutton-Smith 1962). ; 




Current Research 

» 

The mo&t recent theory of play, and from an anthropological point 
of view the most relevant, is that offered by Brian Sut'ton-Smith . His 
definition of play is ^as follows: 

ho 

Play is a subset of voluntary behaviors with a reversal of 
normal contingencies of power in order to enact prototypes of 
experience m a vivifying manner (1^5) • 

His view is that play has. two fundamental adaptive i\inctions: to main- 
tain personal equilibrium, (a view consistent with earlier psychoanalytic 
theories ) ; and to generate novel responses to environmental stiimai 
(1973). Studies of exploration and play in man and animals and^ studies 
of human play and" creativity provide support for his view that "play's 
evolutionary biological function is adaptive potentiation through chang- 
ing the habitual relations between means and coals" (1973: 5)- '■"■ames, 
says Sutton-Smith, "represent a more limited adaptive process in^ which . 
play varia^on is entrapp'ed to serve more restricted social ends 
(1972a- 2). Or\e of. those restricted social ends of 'which he 'speaks is ^ 
"the'learning of variability wich respect to major cultural antitheses" 
(I072a: 2);" Such antithetical relations as pursuit and escape, accumu- 
lation and -deprivation, acceptance and rejection can be learned safely, 
harmlessly in games; thus "...the game" is an information model and 
gaming is a concretistic way of processing information" (1972a: 2). 
Additionally,* games offer a means of resolving pei-sonal conflicts whioh 
arise as a result of child-rearing practices, as was proposed in the - 
earlier "conflict-encult^iration" hypothesis. The socialization of botn 
cultural conflicts and personal conflicts in games is explained this 
way "...given basic conflicts or crises with which a group must deal, 
these come to be represented in the .antithetical structure of games, so 
that the' players' idiosyncratic" variability caix' be prograimned toward 
the management of that "conflict" (1972c: 3)- 

) 

Sutton-Smith has also recognized that competition if; not a neces- 
sary criterion for a formal game, although an "opposition of forces" is 
basic, even in cooperative games. _His„new classification of games is 
based on the fundamental antitheses presei.t . The basic antithesis is 
that of order versus disorder. Subsumed under tfiat are two classes: 
approach-avoidance (relations with other people) and success-failure 
(dealing with impersonal obstacles). . His diagram of this system is 
reproduced below (1972a: 3,): ' ■ 

' order^disorder 



■ . approa-;h-avoidar.ce -success- failure 

accumulate . ' rehears 

deprive T'"^ unprepf 

(chance), (skill) 



accept pursue attack accumulate . ' rehearsal 
reject 'escay.e defend. < deprive 7^"^ unpr.eparednesi 



Summing up his own views, Sutton -Smith says. 



♦ .♦the present view of games is that primarily gaming is 
first, .and foremost a novea epistemic process • It is a process 
of abstracting and comprehending cultural, crises casting 
them in i^e form of ludic antijiheses. Furthermore, the in- 
herent attraction in this ^symbolization lies in the oppor- 
tunities for indiagence of these antitheses' in maxmers Visually 
« unobtainable outside of the games ♦ Whether or not such a 
gaming process cceies into existence, however, will itself be 
dependent on the larger ctiltural setting and the need to 
socialize members with respect to recurrent crises (1973: 10) • 

9 

^n- 1969 a study of Esl^mo games was conducted at Inuvik in the 
Mackenzie River delta region of Canada. Th6 results of the investiga- 
tion formed part of the doctoral dissertation of Robert G. Glassford 
(1970), and it seems pertiner^t to discuss Ms significant findings here. 
His pri^nary goal was to determine the relationship of game organization 
patterns to economic patterns and social structure by ccmparing the 
specification of goals and strategies in each. He was partic\ilarly 
interested in' cemparing arid contrasting the childhpod (ages 10-20) game 
preferences of three generations of Eskimos to demonstrate that changes 
in preferences -were related to culttfre change as a result of contact 
with Buro-vAmericans^ The three gen4rations compared were the ^Tradi- 
tional Generation (age ?0 or older in 1969)5 the- Culture Conflict 
Generation (between 25 and h9 years of age in 1969), and the New tra 
Generation (ages 10-20 in 1569)- 

. Glassford proposed a new classification of games based on specifi- 
cation or non- specification of goals and strategies which is reproduced 



below . 
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Glassford 's classification of play (1970: 1^5) 

He hypothesized that because of the aboriginal cooperative sharing 
patterns in economic activities, Eskimos of the traditional generation 
preferred cooperative games in their youth more than did the other two 
younger generations* Cooperative games were t^ose in which players • 
"have complementary or shared goals, and who form a coalition. wherein 
specified strategies are designed or adhered to in order to create a 
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harnKkiious >lending of 'e-£f ort , so as to permit the achievement of goals 
by al^ of the players concerned"' (1970: 10)* Additionally, the Tradi- 
tional Generation, vho grew up in ^a culture in which division of labor 
was low and economic activities were characterized by short-range goals 
and few-step jperations, would tend to prefer games of the individual 
self-testing tjrpe, i.e., games in which both goals and Strategies are 
clearly sp ..ified and involve short-term, few- step operations • The Nen 
Era Generation, on the other hand, because of extensive contact with 
Euro-Americans and theif competitive ethics, would prefer competitive 
games, l.e^v games in Vhich what is gained by the dinner is lost by'the 
loser or losers (zero-sum games), thus the goal is specified, although 
'strategies to achieve the* goal are unspecified. He found that game 
descriptions 'Of all generations of Eskimos fell into his classification 
system in the following proportions: bG% of games played were of the 
individual self^iesting type; 31^ were competitive games; and 3*"^' were 
cooperative games. . . ^ 

His^ findings generally supported his hypotheses. The Traditional 
Generation, in their youth, did prefer cooperative games and games of 
individual self -testing more than did the Culture Conflict' C^rieration 
or the IJew Era Generation. The New Era Generation were nhovl'i to prefer 
competitive games more than did the otli&r two older generations. How- 
ever, few cooperative gam^s were played by any of the three generations 
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c CHAPTER III 



METHODOLOGY 



Site- Selection 



•During graduate work and teaching in Alaska in 1968*1971> I 
occasion to travel in several parts of the state and had conducted a 
brief field project in St. Mai-y*s village on the Yukon River. My 
experiences, the advice of other anthropologists, and the scarcity of . 
investigations, among southwestern Alaskan Eskimos led ^e to select the 
southwestern .coastal region for further study. I was advised by experi- 
enced Alaskan ethnographers that the least acculturated Eskimos inhab- 
ited ^he coast between the mouths of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers.. 
Dr; Wendell Oswalt (pers. comm.)- informed me that no ethnographic 
investigations had been conducted on Nelson Island and that this was 
one oi* the most conservative and isolated areas of Eskimo habitation in ^ 
the state of Alaska. There have been brief visits by ethnographers tO; 
Nelson Island: E. W. Nelson, for whom the island is named (Nelson l882: 
669) was there for several ^days in December 'iSyO and made notes for his 
1882 and 1899 publications; T. Stewart and H. Collins*. tra\ielled; throxigh 
the area in 1927 (Hrdlicka 1930); F. Waskey noted his impressions of the 
island in a brief article (19U6); Margaret Lantis was stormbound for 
10 days in 1955 (pers. comm.); and W. Oswalt visited several villages 
in the 1960»s (pers. comm.). 

This area of southwestern Alaska has been one of , the last' to be 
exposed to the outside world, primarily., I think, 'because of its lack 
of commercially exploitable resources and the shalloimess of waters off 
the coast. Np gold prospectors, whalers or for trappers descended on 
this area' in hoards as they did in so many other Eskimo communities in 
the past, althoiagh there was a small military uniV in the area for 'a 
short time in t^he late 19i+0's or early 1950's (in^'omants' statements 
*on this point were unclear). Itinerant Roman Cajtholic missionarii^s 
have been in varying degrees of contact with Nelson Islanders since the 
1890's, but their influence war^ a gradual one, as evidenced by the fact 
that shamanism as a viable religipus practice has disappeared only 
within the memory of middle-aged informants, and it still continues in 
the realjn of healing r Anglo-American school .teachers have been teaching 
since the 1920*s, and earlier in this century Northern Commercial 
Company store was operating for awhile; it closed in 1938, presumably 
because of lack --of sufficient business to maintain it (Kitchener 195^: 
1U3). But compared to many other Alaskan Eskimo coastal communities, 
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particularly those on the northwestern coast, Tunimak has been left 
.alone by the outside world until recently. 

"that the culture of Tununak was like prior to contact I can only . 
surmise- fjr'oca ethnographies of other southwestern Alaskan cQmmunities , 
since"* I am the first ^ethnographer to carry out research on Nelson 
Islatifl. The. closest communities for which we have good inf rmatign are 
on Nunivak Island, about twenty miles across the Etolin -Strait from 
Nelson Island, where Margaret Lantis conducted ethnographic fieldwork 
beginning in 1939 (19^+6). Otherwise, there Is no information from the 
area. surrounding Nelson Island. 

There are at present three villages occupied year- round on Nelson • 
Island: Toksook; Nightmute; and Tununak; and a fourth is- occupied part 
of the year, Umkumiut. Nighmute had no airfield and so was eliminated . 
as 3 possible field site due to the logistiQS difflcuj.tics I. would have 
encountered travelling alone. I therefore arbitrarily selected ToKsook, 
a new village founded about eight years ago by .a progressive faction 
from Nightmute. In November, 1972', I wrote to the village council there 
explaining my research interests and requesting permission t^o conduct 
my work there. This was a matter of courtesy only, since at that time 
there vexi no rules governing research in native villages in the state. 
I was due to leave in the late Spring" of 1973, and when I had received 
no reply by March, I wrote again. Shortly before I was due to leave, a 
brief' note from the council arrived denying me permission to work in 
Toksook. There was not time to write to Tununak, the other likely field 
site, so on the advice of a long-time ethnographer in that area, I , 
simply reft for Tununak and arrived unannounced to seek permission in 
person. Permission was granted, and both field seasons wer^e conducted 
there". However, during the time I was in Tununak for the first season, 
Calista Corporation ahd other native organizations resdlved officially 
:thatno further research of any kind could* be conducted on native lands 
or' in villages without prior written permission from the local village 
•council on file in the Calista office- in Bethel. So before my second 
seaso.i began, I acquired a letter of permission from the Council presi- 
dent which was filed in Bethel. Evidently this rule is not enforced, 
nor is it even' widely known, for several researchers from other dxsci- 
plines came through Nelson Island- in the following year atid none had 
heard of the "law." ' They w6re not prohibited, from carrying out short- 
term work even though they did- not have written -permission. As a* 
."raatter of courtesy, most obtained at least verbal permission^ from the 
local councils. • 

Field Conditions ' grfd Methods of Resj&arch 

There is cur'-ently' in anthropology an enormous effort to. minimize 
the "personal" approach to the study of cultures and replace it with n 
more "scientific"' one". To Justify research nowadays, we must make 
claims to rigorous scientific method in both observation and analysis. 
Usually this means employing statistical analyses, computer readings of 
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data, charts, graphs, and any use of nmbers. The early general . 
ethnogiraphies vrritten by single individuals such as Boas and Malinowskl 
are still considered classics to be read by all students, but such 
approaches are now deemed obsolete by some of the anthropological com- 
munity? i.e,, single individuals observing other societies and writing 
their observations in prose f&rm is considered somehow "unscientific." 
While it is indisputable that such ethnographic reports are prey to the 
biases, personalities, idiosyncrasies of the observer, in the rush to 
be labeled scientific, we too often fail to realize that most of the 
data on tables, graphs and coded ratings are \iltimately based on the 
observations of individuals. My own research has yielded data which are 
not quantified. What I report here are the findings of one person 
during eight months ^f fieldwork in Tununak. I watched, listened, 
learned, and wrote what I perceived while I was there. I admit that my 
report on Eskimo society and games is different from one which an Eskimo 
might write. It cannot be otherw:J.se. It is truly regrettable that 
culture's history must be recorded by an outsider, for it is inevitably 
distorted. The emic approach to anthropological documentation wotild 
have been ^ valuable one to employ in Tununak, but people there are 
less interested in dwelling on the past than they are in looking forward 
to the future. Few"^ of them expressed interest in recording their own 
heritage for posterity; They must be concerned with a daily living and 
the rush to keep up with changes their lives are undergoing as a result 
of increasing interaction v;ibh "the outside." ^ 

M^^ translation of Eskimo culture is colored by my own personal 
situation while there, a situation influenced by many factors: my sex; 
age, living conditions: preconceptions; anthropological training;' my 
particxilar interests; and my effect on the Eskimos around me. My 
reactions to. the field conditions and the field conditions themselves 
affected to a great extent the methodology I employed in gathering data. • 
For that reason, it is pertinent -to ^describe my situation in conjunction 
with a discussion of ,my research methods. No amount of post-fiVld 
analysis, however it is couched in scientific jargon, should obscure 
the basic fact that, the data I have to work with .ultimately^ depended 
upon my personal observations . of and reactions to the individual Esjdjnos 
I learned' from as well as the influence of their impression management 
on me. V/hile the personal conditions of fieldwork undoubtedly affected 
the resxilts of this study, several points should be made. Prior to this 
investigation, I had spent three years in Alaska and had conducted short 
field projects in an Eskimo village. I therefore did have some back- 
ground on the field situation. Several years of research into the , 
literature preceded my departure for Tununak. And^ divide.d the eight 
months I was in the field into two foiyr -month seasons. Between these 
two periods in 1973 and 197^, I had five months to reflect on what I had 
learned during the first visit, what questions still remained unanswered 
and what the second visit should accomplish. 'ITiis break in the field- 
work was invaluable in giving me more perspective on the research 
problem. Photographing was extensive during tne second season, after 
the people in IVtnunak had cone to accept me, and photographs of all 
phases of life in the village provided further information. Finally, 
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while- notes were not taken in the presence of informants, they were 
dictated by me into a tave recorder or vnritten down as often as possible 
during each day. When time permitted, notes were typed and indexed m 
the field, so a current and systematic file of information so far ^ 
gathered was available to me at .all times. Moreover, copies of these 
notes were mailed periodically to my advisor who returned her comments 
and suggestions for additional data on particjilar points. 

Pa-ticiT)ant-observation, the major field m^th'od of anthropologists, 
entailed living with an Eskimo family and participating as much as .. 
possible in all activities. At the same time, because I could never be 
a real participant in" the culture, and because I had to learn. proper 
behl^ior and skills, I was an observer. Trying to balance these two 
^oles, participant and observer, proved to be more difficult than I 
evD-cted, and,' consequently, I was more an observer than a participant. 
One is a participant only as much as the subjects of his study pemit ^ 
him to be, and after that, only as much as he is able or inclined to - 
be Nevertheless, in spite of the iflusioji that the anthropologist is 
a true participant, it is important that he continue trying to .partici- 
pate, for it is" really only in this role that he acquires a feeling 
fo- the culture he is learning about. To watch is not enough; to do 
yields understanding. This doing, the process of trying to participate,^ 
is what distinguished anthropology from the other social sciences until 
recently and is reSwnsibie for the added' dimension of knowledge which 
we-efXer to the study of human behavior. All social sciences contribute 
to the analysis of behavior; only the participant can contribute a^_ 
personal experience, a' living of the processes under study. I ^^^y say 
\hHt was'no^ until after I had. experienced living m another culture 
that r realized how vital that experience is to the understanding of 
th^ princiDles of our discipline and to the understanding of the role 
of -nth-ODologv in the social sciences. Fieldwork has been likened by 
cne of my* colleagues to a conversion experience, one which only the 
'•onverted really"understands, however much he tries to convey to the 
..ii initiated the.- meaning of the experience. 

• f-V initial field season begin in late July, 1973, and ended ' 
n.^ombtr I that sam.e year. - Tununak, like nearly all villages m Alaska, 
i5 accessible to the commercial passenger only by air. Regular bush 
f]3£/-'i^s" out of Bethel serve the village four times a week, delivering 
anrrp3oking up mail, cargo, and passengers. When I arrived on one ol 
4:hose flights and began four months of giving in Tununak, I was prepared 
to camp for some time until I could find a family to live with, since 
r had no contacts ia the village. I did end up camping lor several days 
until a fair,ilv offered to let me live with them, for $150.00 per month. 
1 remained with this family throughout ray first season. 

The nature of my 'field research methods was affected by the 
reaction of the villagers to me as a stranger, a woman, and a white 
person, and by the Eskimos' ideas of propriety. I was allowed restrict- 
e'l participation: T was permitted to observe most of the time; but 
interviewing proved nearly impossible. This may have been because I was 
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a stranger, and while the villagers were very hospitable and polite to 
me, they do not open up readily to anyone, especially not a gussuk (a 
word meaning both white man and stranger). More likely, it was because 
questions are considered inrpolite (Freuchen 196I says this of Greenland 
Eskimos as well)- They indicated this to me by admonishing their 
children, .in English, not to ask too many questions, tho\igh they usually 
speak Yupik among themselves, by shnigging their shoulders and saying, 
"I really don't know" to my questions, and by almost never asking me any 
questions other than, 'Vhat are you doing here?"" Their reluctance to 
be*^ interviewed, however informally, seriously impeded my research a^ 
first.. - ^ 

Only one or two individuals vol\mteered substantial information ''of 
anthropological value (i.e., information on implicit and covert aspects 
of the. culture) To these I was very grateful, but I fear -I spent too 
much time with them and depended too much' upon 'them, for one Qf th^se 
individuals eventually asked me not to come ^ anymore to visit. The "key 
informant," so important to most anthropologists, was not found in the 
first season. There was no single individual to whom I could turn for . 
explanations and answers to questions on every subject ♦ There was also 
a- language barrier with some individuals* I was trying to learn Yupik, 
but .it -was a very time-consuming and slow process. After the first few 
weeks, I realized that to learn it well eno\igh to really cammmicate 
with the people would take nearly all of my time, so I gradually began 
"to abandon the study and to rely entirely on English. Seme of the old- 
est people spoke no English at all. The middle aged 'group varied con- 
siderably in their fluency, some having learned to speak it fairly well 
while they were "outside" in h'ospitals or in the army. Those between 
th*e ages of eighteen and thirty, who had left the^village to attend 
school* serve in the milit.ary or -for extensive hospitalization, were the 
best speakers, and some of them spoke better English than Yupik. 

The children lander 1^ wei^ learning English in school, but since 
it was rarely spoken at home, many were not yet fluent. In a few cases 
I had difficiiLty interpreting the meanings of their En&Lish sentences 
because they were not standard Enflish. Because of these problems with 
the language, because I could not question often without resistance, and 
because I was invited often into only 11 of the 52 households, I felt 
that I was not really gaining insight into their lifeways, I could see 
only one household in action: the one I lived in. In the other homes, 
when I came to visit, attentidn was often focused on me. Although I 
appreciated the hospitality offered in these homes, I did not fail to 
notice that Eskimo guests were treated much more* casually by their 
hosts. 

T^e children, whom I expected to be my best sources of inform£ition, 
were more difficult t6 deal with than I anticipated. During the first 
week I was there, they followed me about constantly, teaching me words 
in Yupik and vying for my attention. It tired me, and after' several 
days of effort to absorb everything, be sensitive to everyone around mr , 
and to make a good Impression, my physical and emotional stamina began 
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to wear thin. If I went into my tent, they sat just '^outside talking to 
themselves or to me 'and' waiting for an invitation to enter. Their 
patience was greater than mine;. they were always there waiting for me 
when I eventually came out. Even .in the morning when I. emerged -from 
the tent, children would be waiting.. The exhaustion. I. felt after days 
of camping in cold weather and of the almost constant coaching in the 
language which taxed my mind and made my throat raw made me increasingly 
unresponsive, to the children, until finally, when I became so ill that 
I was bedridden "for two weeks, they left me alone. From that time on, 
althOTJ^ they" still followed me about in the village, they were quieter 
.aridTmof e self conscious when I was with. them. ' ' • 

When I first arrived,' I requested permission fran the village 
council president to' stay in the village and to carry out my stupes. , 
I do not -"think the majority of people ever understood what my purpose 
there was. I tried again and 'again to explain to people why . I 'was 
there, and midway through my 'stay when it 'was evident that many still 
did not understand my role, I posted an open letter on the bulletin 
board in the post office. • "But people still asked me why I was there, 
perhaps' just to hear it in my own *ords. Near the end of my stay when , 
one of my- good friends had been elected to the presidency of the village 
coxmcil, I learned that the previous president. had written a series of 
letters to various state officials including a judge. in Bethel asking 
if they knew who I was and why I w^s' in Tununak. ' Although this shocked 
and hurt me, it was not incgnsisteftt with the general 'suspicion people 
seesied to have of me. Chil^en echo what their parents Say at home, and 
durlna my early weeTts, I was asked by children, "Are you a spy?" I 
initially though this was childish exaggeration until I had an occasion 
to talk with some school teachers who had spent a few years teaching m 
t"he bush. They told me that in several villages, white school teach,ers 
and scientists had been^asked.to leave the villages because they were 
accused of being spies by the villagers. In one case, a biologist col- 
lecting seal skulls was forced to submit his field notes for examination 
by the local National Guard unit, and when they could not understand 
what he had written, they demanded his immediate depart\are. Another 
ftstory involved a couple of European descent who were overheard speaking 
gf foreign language over a ham radio. These teachers were ordered at 
gunpoint to leave the village. Whether or not these stories are true 
is less important than the fact that they illustrate the general climate 
of suspicion which the Eskimos seem to have for strange white people. 
I, too, was a suspicious white person. I arrived unannounced and un- 
known, set up a tent at the end of the village, and had a purpose there 
which few understood. The previous . summer a young white man had done 
'the same thing: he arrived from Bethel; no one knew him; he camped in 
the village for several weeks and seemed to have no official business 
there. It t\arned out that he was wanted by the law. This may help to 
.explain the people's initial reserve. 

When I became aware* that the polite distance at which I war? held 
was not melting as the weeks went by, I knew I would have to revise my • 
original research methods. That is, interviewing, was out of the \ 



question most of the time, and even participation would be limited. 
Observation would have to be my major method. of research, but I was > 
limited to observing v/hat people wanted me to see. What I observed 
inside houses was restricted to ''^company manners." viost 6f what I 
learned about "real" life was based on the family I lived with during 
those four months. How typical of Eskimos this family is, I do not 
know.' I know that, at timea. I felt very close to them and that 'they felt 
close to me. At other times I wished I could move oiit, and- they evi- 
dently felt equal disenchantment. But surface politeness was maintained 
on both sides, so no open conflict ever disturbed our relationship. The 
indications of their disenchantment with me came in subtle,.- indirect 
ways. My feelings about them were expressed by my withdrawal from 
family .life and only minimal ^commani cation with the' family members 
during the hours or days I was depressed or upset. When^we were^-all 
getting along well, the bonds of friendship transcended the cultural 
differences we had and the language barrier so successfully that at 
these times I imagined myself to be a true participant. 

I was invited to live with this family when the eldest daughter,, 
aged 11, learned that I was looking for a home^with a family. She asked 
her .parents if I could live with them, and they agreed. I shall never 
know why they consented. They* had not yet met ine, and although I men- 
tioned to the daughter that I was willing to pay room and board, I do 
not think that* was the primary reason they took me in. The mother told 
me when I first came over^ that she wanted me to' stay with them because 
she knew what it is like to be away from home in^ a strange place.- She 
had spent three years in a hospital in Anchorage, recuperating from 
tuberculosis as a young adiiLt. She knew firsthand about cultvire shock, 
difficulties in cross-culturai communication, homesickness, all the- 
feelings I was to experience during my fieldwork. As an adult, she had 
spent still more time in the hospital and had sympathy for me, a 
foreigner in Tununak as'she had been a foreigner in Anchorage. More- 
over, she said she was often lonely herself even now because her husband 
was often out in the evenings, and she would enjoy some company. For 
whatever reasons she invited me to live with them, I was immensely re- 
lieved to at last have a warm, dry place to live and a family with which 
to identify. Those days in the tent had been very difficult for me both 
emotionally and physically, and that time took its toll on me^. I was 
ill for two weeks afterwards. 

At first I slept on the floor of the kitchen area, but about a 
month after I arrived, the family cleared a corner of that area and put 
up a curtain to partition it from the rest of the room. ^ There was 
barely enough room for a mattress and a footlocker of personal effects, 
but the creation of this private space for me helped immeasurably to 
make me feel that they recognized me as a member of the household rather 
than a temporary guest. At the same time, it gave me some relief from 
the pressure of being with people constantly, for when I retreated 
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behind my- curtain, people did not seem to expect me to participate in . 
any activities. corner of the porch was also clea-r-ed and a plywood 
stall built for a chamber pot. This provided at least ^'little priv^^- 
since the family ipot was in the bedroom area, .of the house and was withiti 
view of anyone in that room'.-^ These special areas provided for me set 
me apart from the rest of the family in a way, for no one else was ^ 
treated to any privacy, but it was done in a spirit of consideration ^ 
for me and on theii^ initiative. ^ ^ 

Half of the house was partially set off ' as a sleeping area while, 
the other half was the kitchen-living area. I spent a great deal of my 
time at home because, as I mentioned, there were only a few houses in" . 
which I was invited to visit, and I did nbt' go to homes unless I' had 
been invited. Also, since people in my own House were less'' self ^ 
conscious in my presence, ]c felt that what I observed would be more . 
"natural" than what I oould see in other houses. Finally, the house 
was a comfortable, warm place in which to listen and watch the children 
playing. Outside itrfwas often difficult for me to keep up with them, 
splitting off into several groups and going separate directions as they 
so ©rten did. The weather on Nelson Island was very,,cool, even. i» th^ 
suiper., almost constantly windy and rainy, and generally unpl,ea.^ant ._ 

' Trying to keep up wit^ the children was one thing, but recording 
' notes in a windy raib was something.! found very trying. ' Usually, I 
ended up caning indoors and watching children from the cozy comfort of 
the kitchen table, where I could observe them less conspicuously than^ 
outdoors. After a few months of this sort of observation, I realized 
that I would have to' make myself stay outside in spite of the weather 
because it was not going to improve. It was^ then that- 1 began staying 
outside the school buildinc 'during recess and writing notes as best I 
could in the cold. I covad also, I found,, question the eldest daughter 
in my family because she was an exceptionally intelligent child and, 
unlike other Eskimos, gave as. complete and perceptive answers as she 
could to my questions. In fact, this child was "atypical in yet another 
way: she herself asked me many questions abouc my life and life out- 
side Alaska. The whole questioning 'process was viewed differently by 
her; she saw it as I did: a way to learn .and 'understand. ^ She gave me 
much information on children's games and activities. There were only 
a few adults who were willing to discuss games in any great detail with 
me, but this young girl helped to compensate for this. 

The teachers at the school were the most helpful to me in this 
aspect of' my study; they not only permitted me to be on the school 
grounds during recess to watch the children but they also invited me 
into their classrooms to observe finy games. played. They also told me 
about recreational activities . at the school nnd about fidult Mskimo 
games they learned in the village they had lived in previously. Most 
of the time my research method consisted simply of visiting various 
households, drinking tea and conversing about whatever subjects were 
brought up by my hosts. Many hours were spent in this manner, and 
occasionally a good rapport Was developed over tea. Notes were later 
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made on visits. I never paid anyone for infomation, I never taped ^ 
conversations during visits,, and pnly/on'ce or twice ^during the entire 
four, months did I take notes in the^ presence of informants. ,Usually I- 
relied on my memory later <in the day when I cotild find the time and the 
privacy to write notes.. "?:ithough I never lied about what I was<*doing, 
.during those note-writing sessions, neither did I ever say more than, ; 
"I»m writing" to explain what I was doing behind my curtain. I did not 
want people to beccxne self conscious. They did know that I-planned^to , 
write a long report for school which- woiild contain^ all the information 
I learr.ed about Eskimo life because I had made a point *of telling 
people., I did not want them to be sui^prised when they learned thaj I 
Had written about my findings, I also mentioned to many people that L 
wanted to send copies of anything I wrote to the village 'council for . ; 
anyone to read and 'comment 6n prior to submitting it^ for publication* , 
However, after sending several articles and receiving po^ acknowledgment 
or 'response, I decided that it was a .useless exercise to ask for their . 
comments and criticism. 

Aside fron obser\''ing at heme and during visits and attempting 
to'iDarticipate in my family^s life, I attended village activities.' 
These consisted of village council meetings (although I never completely 
understood the business ^t these meetings because of my lack of fluency 
in Yupik, a few friends usually explained to me later what had 
^ occurred^, evenanf; dances. Bingo games sponsored by the council to raise 
money, and evenirxg movies. Occasionally I also w§nf to church services. • 
At first I attended^all these, functions to\make myself visible and let 
people get used to my presence. After several weeks of thl-s I realized 
that much of my time was "wasted," for the Bingo games went on in the' 
very same way' fraa week to week and cost me a lot of money, and the 
moviefJ also cost me a lot of money and yielded no new information after 
the. first few week^ of attendance. Although I stopped attending every 
Bingo game and movie, I continued to attend all council meetings and 
dances which I knew\about. ^ ^ 

When I first arkved in Tunvmak in Jiay, I was the only gussuk in 
the village. Duringlthe school year there are three white teachers in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs school and a lay volunteer fgr the Catholic 
Church who runs a Montessori preschool. None of these individuals were 
in the village in July and August. The itinerant Roman Catholic priest,' 
' who travels frcan village to village on Kelson Island, was in and out pf 
' Tununak during those first two months, but he rarely spent more than' a 
couple of days there at one time and might be away for several weeks 
before returning. When the teachers arrived in September I was anxious 
to meet them but at the suggestion of another anthropologist who had 
worked among Eskimos, I had decided' to avoid dissociating with them for 
fear of losing any chance of rapport with the natives. I had djnagined 
that because of the way I was treated that there vas a wall between all ■ 
Eskimos and all white people, and that -if I identified myself with the 
tiny white community I would never gain accept mce into the Eskimo cul- 
ture Moreover, I had the impression from the literature that mission- 
aries and teachers were often "outsiders" in a native camminity and were 
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infamous for their capacitor to resist learning about the culture even 
after years of residence within it. It was several months b.efore I 
realized' how wrong I was about the position of the other gussuks in 
Tununak. The villagers knew one of the. Bureau of Indian Affaxrs 
teachers who had been there the previous year and the missionary who 
had lived and taught there for five years. These two were. liked and 
respected by the villagers, tram all I could learn, .whereas the new , 
teachers were treated with th^ same polite restraint that I was. . There 
were subtle references to the new teachers t. differences from the pre- 
vious couple who had taught there, and from what I could gather, the 
people were not giving the new teachers their approval right away. 
AfterJ reaaizedj that the two known gussuks in the village had the 
trust and trien/ship of the village,rs, I permitted ayself to becane 
th6ir frien4sjy It was a very rewarding ejqperience for me personally 
• and professionally-. Not only did I begin to enjoy the pleasure oi 
speaking with members of my •own culture and to occasionally enjoy the 
comforts of familiar food and use of bathing facilities which I had so 
missed before, but these two women were able. to share with me the in- 
. sight into Eskimo culture which they had gained in- their years of 
experience among the people. This meant, that a lot of time in learning 
these things for myself was saved. For example, I was a^ble m one 
short afternoon to get a census .of the village from the missionary who 
knew every household intij.ately, whereas it would have taken me days of 
work to gather this data in a door to door survey, if everyone would 
have been willing to cooperate with me. 

I think that one of the most serious impediments to deeper involve- 
ment in life in Tununak was my own ambivalence about being there m the 
first place. I had feared going because I v-s' aware of the increasing 
hostility of native Americans in general tpward white researchers. I 
hoped that I could be an exception and find a warm and meaningful re- 
lationship with my subjects. But I entered the community feelxng shy 
and afraid. I was aware tnroughout my entire eight months there that 
I was looking for signs/ of their contempt for me. It was only after I 
had been back from the field for- a long time that I was able to sort 
through my memories and realize that much of the positive encouragement 
I had received had been ignored by me. When people told me that There 
are one or two people who say you are a spy but everyone else loves yojA 
I forgot the everyone else and worried about the one or two. When the 
council president told me that "It's amazing how well the people have 
- accepted you here. In other villages they are telling gussuks to 
leave " I thought only about what I could do to make the people like me 
so they would not ask me to go.' I felt embarrassed about my presence 
there, as though I were a nuisance to them all, so hung back rather 
than demonstrate the initiation which might have results in more data. 

The Second Season 

The second field season lasted- from early May 197^, until the end 
of August of the same year, four months in all. There were differences 
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this time in attitudes on both sides and also-in my living situation. 
Because trying to "go native" had been so emotionally difficult the 
first -season,- I decided on my return to rent fin \inoccupiod house and 
order supplies of canned foods to be shipped in. Although I initially 
worried that I would miss the kind of data-I gathered .while living with 
an Eskimo fSmily, my morale was- so. much higher, because of my improved 
living conditions that I found I was more receptive to people when I was 
with 'them, and I had ample opport\inity to record in" detail what I 
learned, so my" field notes were much fuller the second season. Rather 
than searching for ways to be alone, as had so often during the first 
season,.! fo\ind myself more eager to get out and visit. The children 
sought me out the second season/ 'They enjoyed coming to my house, and 
although they were" usually rather subdued indoors, they occasiorially 
loosened up and l^old stories or, sang songs intq ,the tape recorder. They 
dr/W endless pictures and .brought them as gifts, and many of them made 
jg^sents for me so that my house by the end of the season was practi- 
cally a museum of children's crafts and art. Advdts visited too, and 
I think that having my own house integrated me^a -little more into the 
community. The second season <was more rewarding to me personally be- 
cause the people welcomed me back ag an .old friend and over the summer 
•brought me many gifts of food and items they liad made, In^fact, the 
people were so generous' with gifts of fre^h halibut and salm^i^hat I 
ate only a third of the supply of canned goods I had ordered. In spite 
of their warm friendship the* second seasonj^-Ll^still was \inable .to ques- 
tion, people freely, I no, longer interpreted thi? a^s-^a personalrejec- 
tion'of me, which I'd had difficulty resisting the 'first season? ^but^^ 
simply as behavior consistent with their feeling that minding ones owT 
btisiness.^is best. Because of that feeling, I continued to obtain my 
inixormation primarily throixgh observations'. The lay missionary who was 
well\ accepted in the community after 6. years of teaching, provided 
answers to many questions I could not have asked the people themselves. 
I knew\there were things the people did not discuss with her because we 
compared notes* and learned froa each other, but they certainly told her 
much more than they told me and -she had the added advantage of six 
years of -bbservations. -I found her a reliable and honest informant. 

My husUand joined me for the last two months of fieldwork and was 
able to obtain data on subjects I could not. He made friends among the 
young men and \earned much about male life from them. Also, his inter- 
est in and knowledge of plants ^enabled h'im to collect extensive infor- 
iration of native use o^f local flora. The_ major event of the second 
season was the arirlval of a key informant. Rita Pitkaoff Blumenstein 
was a woman in her kO]h who had gone to school "outside" as a girl and 
had married a . gussuk whose job took him to many parts of Alaska. 
Although Kita had no-B resided year-round in Tununak for over 15 years, 
she returned with her children in the summers to visit her mother and 
give herself and her children an opportunity to renew their cultural 
lies. *oho had become 'very acculturated and waa eager to tell me any- 
thing I wanted to know. In fact, ohe usually sought me out rather than 
my going to 'her for help, i obtained much information of a aenflitlve 
nature froa her, as well as a fairly complete kinship diagr*^ for the 



entire village. She was the ohly Eskimo wh5 would be formally inter- 
viewed, and her intelligent, consisternt. answers provided me with the 
majority of my ethn(^graphic data from, the second season. She and her . 
mother were our principal sources of information for the ethnobotanical 
study my husband .and I did. When Margaret Lantis had been stormbound 
in Tununak for lo'-days in 1955 (pers. comm. X.Rita had acted as her 
interpreter. Thus, Rita kiiew what anthropologists are and had had 
experience with our line-of inquiry. She was also atypical in that she 
was the only one who did not. want to remain anonymous. She- said she 
would like u§ to use her name in our publications. Because of her, 
marginal position in .the conmrunity I could not use her opinions as 
representative, but straight factual data she gave were inyaluable. 



CHAPTER IV 



ETHNOpRAFHIC SETTING 



\ ' ' - Physical Setting 

^ - '^^ • " 

^Wels'on Island is located between the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers on 
the Bluing Sea coast of southwestern Alaska at 60*35' North Latitude and 
l65''15'Si^st Longitude. Mo^t of the rugged upiand portion of the island 
is compos^^of Tertiary age volcanic rock^ and Cretaceous-age sedimen- 
tary rocks whiN:h contain abundant plant fossils. The rock formations 
are exposed along much of the coast of the island in steep rugged 
cliffs, some of which are many hundreds of feet high. The ridge .to the 
northeast of the village of Tununak is. 998 feet high. Several high 
rock ridgfes on th^ island rise to altitu4§s in excess of 1000 feet. 
Nelson Island is the highest land in the area because the surrounding 
terrain is low, flat wetlands,* part of an enormous region of deltaic 
and fluvial deposits several thousands of square miles formed by the 
past and present activities of the Yukon an^ Kuskokwim Rivers. Lowlands 
are pitted with thousands of lakes and laced with rivers. 

llie vegetation of Nelson Island falls into three types, (l) On 
higher rocky ridges is Dryas fell-field vegetation with abundant crus- 
tose lichens. (2) Most of the .island's slopes and valleys are vegetated 
with moist shrubby tundra predominantly sedges, such as cottongrass, 
heaths, willows, grasses and many, herbaceous' plants . The largest 
plants are shrub willows. (3) In the flat delta area of the southern 
third of the island is wet tundra. ' — 

About 200 species of vascular plants are known from the island. 
There are probably more, but the 200 includes all the ccmmon ones. 
Approximately '40 species- are used for food, medicine, building material, 
firewood, basket weaving, leaf ashes to add to tobacco, and so forth. 
\ . - * 

Bepause of the lack of long-term, reliable Weather Bureau statis- 
tics, the following information on climate was derived from Environ - 
mental Atlfis of Alaska by Johnson and Hartman (1969)- '^he climatic 
zone for the area is Transitional, (p. 60) which means that it has 
characteristics of Maritime climate modified by arctic and Continental 
Zone inrfluences. Transitional climate has more pronounced daily and 
annual temperature variations, less cloudiness, and lower precipitp vion ^ 
and humidity than the Maritime Zone. Annual- precipitation at Nt-laoii 
Island i:5 roughly l6 inches. 'Ihere are approximately 60 wet days per 
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Figure 1 -^Map of Alaska 
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Figure 2 - Map of Nelson Island 
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year (days in which recorded precipitation is 0.1 inch or more). 
Snowfall is about 65 inches per year. Mean December temperature is 
about lO^'F; mean July temperature is roughly 50°F The mean annual 
temperature is 30° F- The Bering Sea freeze-up occurs generally in mid 
November, and break-up^ usually in early May. 

Resources and Subsistence Patterns * 

Resources of both sea and land, plant and anikals are exploited 
for food and raw materials. What the Eskimos 'gather from their labors 

is supplemented by supplies sold in local stores, but the people still 
live primarily from the land, and' seasons in the climate regulate 
seasons of work activities.. Modern technology and cash income affect 
nearly all subsistence activities of the villagers. Men no longer build 

•their boats of driftwood frames and sea mammal skin covers. Instead, 
th^ import plywood to build outboard motor boats, import outboard 

-motors to run them, and import gasoline to fuel the motors. The tools 
to build and maintain boats '^are also imported*. The cash outlay to 
build" a boat in the first place and to keep it running is considerable- 
Gasoline cost. more /than $1.00 per gallon dn 197^, and one man calculated 

"^hat it took a full 6 gallon tanlf of gas to make the round, trip to check 
his nets each day. rNets'^for fishing are purchased, guns and ammunition 
for hunting are bpi^ht, traps, hooks, and lines are purchased, ^in ^hort, 
nearly ail equipment -used in subsistence activities requires cash to 
obtain. One Anglo-American, calculating the costs of his Eskimo 
brother -in-.la>7 in hunting, fishing, maintaining and buying equipnent, 
and so forth, came up wjth an annual average of $10.00 a day to "live 
off the iand" (B. Blumenstein, pers. coramj- In spite of these costs, - 

" it is still preferable, to fish and hunt for food rather than purchase 

' it at the store. There seems to me to' be several reasons for this: 
(1) the s,tore does not stock a complete line of -foods, and very little 
if any, mUt. ; What is there is extremely expensive due to £he cost , of 
shipping it boat or air to the village; (2) the people prefer their 
traditional diet to most "white man's food" in cans: (3) men still 
achieve prestige from successful hunts ana take pride in their skills 
and kiKDwledW; (U) if men ^id riot hunt and fish, many would have very 
little else\to do, for only a few' are employed full- time--hun ting 
gives them k ^ense of meaningful participation in life because they 
still provide! the basic diet of their fandly. ' \ 

\t / . " \ * 

Families who can afford^ one own a freezer, which makes preservation 
easier and moVe reliable (except when the electric power goes off), b\il 
costs addltidnal money • I'he people supplement what they hunt and gathel\ 
Dy purchasing \food items in the village stores. There is one coopera- 
tive store arid; several privately owned and operated stores, the number 
fluctuates as! lieople go into and out of business. Canned vegetables, 
fruits, and niilk, flour, sugar, tcM, coffee, rice, soda }>op, candy, 
cooKies, pilot crackers, shortening, margarine, Jam, peanut butter, and 
condiments such as mayonnaise, caUu]), and Dickies ore purchased as 
often as families can afford to. Canned fruit is a particular treat. 
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One store even stocks fresh eggs, potatoes, onions, and fruits. The ^ 
mark up on ^ 1 items, by the time they reach th^ village, is quite high, 
as much as -.-0^» 'A box of pilot crackers, now a staple in their diets, 
was $i.50 in 19VU. A jar of pickles was $1.00. Margarine was 85 cents- 
per pound for the very cheap variety, and real butted ^as $1*75 per 
po\ind.l| 

•Trie environment seems harsh to the newcomer, for the weather is 
often stormy along the Bering Sea coast and the tundra appears barren. 
But there is in fact a rich harvest both fron the sea and the landj' 
rich in quantity and in variety. 



The Sea 

Animal life from the Bering Sea provides the most abundant and 
reliable source of food for the villagers. Except in the worst weather, 
men are out hunting sea mammals or fishing, or readying their equipment 
to do so. The early spring seal hunts renew each annual cycle. When 
leads in the pack ice offshore open, men take skiffs or kayaks out 
through them to search for the seals. These animals are shot with 
rifles and brou^^ht back to the women for cleaning and butchering. The 
first seal a hunter takes in the spring is celebrated by his wife who 
gives a "seal- party" for the women.- Food and gifts are distributed to 
all the village women who gather outside her door at her invitation. 
A young boy*s first seal is celibrated by the women *s seal party and by 
the men, who hold their own separate feast in the qazgiq -^a traditional 
semi-subterranean sod-covered dwelling which in aboriginsLL' times was 
the men's sleeping and working quarters T^ut which ia today used mainly 
for ceremonies and dances. Alchough seal hunting begins Iq. the spring, 
seals are shot from boats in open water throughout the summer and fall 
as well. A man gains his reputation as a hunter and provider from sea 
mammal hunting, and no other subsistence activity involves the prestige, 
the pride and the enthusiasm which sea iriammal hunting does. An excel- ^ 
lent hunter on a good day once recovered^ seals of the 9 he shot. This 
was considered an exceptional feat. Seal ^ins are made into bags, 
boots and parkas. The skin is usually stre-fcched *out on an outer. wall of 
a house or shed, or less frequently, staked ot\t on the ground to dry. 
In the spring, some seals are skinned so that W only openings are 
where the flipi^ers were cut off and the opening around the mouth. ^ This 
whole skin is turhed inside out, the openings tiedHigl^itly shut, the 
skin scraped and blown up like a balloon to dry. These "pokes" are 
used as storage containers for berries, plants, and meat or fish in oil. 
Formerly, kayoks were covered with seal skin, but nowadays the frames 
are canvas-covered. The fat is perhaps the most ;Lmportant '{)«^rt of the 
seal today. It is allowed ^ sit until it has melted into a goiden oil, 
and this is a basic item in the diet. Seal dii has remarkable preoervn- 
tive nrc:)erties, and berries, plants, and fish can be stored almost In- 
definitely in it. Dried fish and meat ai:e dipped in seal oil at meal 
• times, and oil is [oured into cooked greens, sou[)i], and is whipped u]) 
with a mixture of berries, fish eggs, and sugar to make agutuk , a special 
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delicacy. Seal oil is also sometimes used as a lubricant on tools and 
weapons. The people believe that eating seal oil regularly will help 
keep them warm in winter. S3al oil now is sold by coastal Eskimos in 
inland towns at $U per gallon. 

It takes one woman half a day to butcher a small seal, but she is 
usually helped by older children, friends^ or relatives who stop in. 
Meat of seals taken in summer and fall is usually put in freezers or 
eaten, fresh' in soup. Much of the spring seal meat is dried in strips 
over drying racks and is the basis for the diet in late spring and ear-^ly 
summer. Seal intestines are parboiled and eaten or are inflated to dry, 
and later sewr. into waterproof rain parkas by the few wanen who still 
know how to construct such garments. 

The iTien take other sea mammals in lesser numbers. The walrus is 
considered dangerous and is not hunted in large herds. Often when men 
are seal hunting arid come up on a small herd^ of walrus, they will shoot 
them. Many times these huge creatures cannot be retrieved, so the men 
simply cut off the choicest parts, the flippers and the ivory, and 
leave the rest. If the entire animal can be taken back to shore, the" 
men haul it up on the beach and butcher it themselves. The flipper is 
considered best when it has aged. 

Walrus are taken occasionally in spring, summer, and fall. The 
fat is usually parboiled and eaten as an accompaniment to some other 
meat or fish. Walrus are not numerous enough in this area to be relied 
on as a staple food. The ivory is carved by a few/Tsien for sale in 
tourist shops in Axichorage, but only .one man has recognized skill Jis n 
carver, and carving is not a major source of income for anyone in 
I'^onunak . 

Sea lion are also occasionally taken in summer. Sea lion is pre- 
^-ired like seal, boiled in a soup. Gray whales have been sighted off- 
shore, but no one in the villages hunts them now. White or beluga 
whales are taken in the late spring and early summer. The meal is 
boiled or dried, or in the case of flippers, eaten raw. 'Vhe skin with 
fat still -attachea can be cooked and then put into a poke to store for 
winter. .he men told me that belugas have o»ly reap])eared within Ihe 
last couple of years alter an absence of more than 2^^ ye;jrs. 

Fish are the most reliable and abundant source or food from the 
ocean. The largest run' of fish is the northern herring run v/hich last:^ 
for several days in late May or early June. ' The run ai^jjears in Toksook 
a d^y or so- before it reaches Tunxinak, so the villager know when to 
set out their net;., nets are checked at each high tide and tubfuUs of 
herring are Drought back to be poured into lined pits along the upper 
edge of the beach. The women spend from 10 to 12 days oleanijig and 
])reparing the fish, uater, each fish is woven at the head into a ion^ 
ro^e of bruided gr^iss, and the ro[>es, each about twelve* feet Ujhk, are.* 
hung over racks to dry in the sun. f>everal people toLd me wheu I MuktMl 
about eating fresh herring, that no one does it because it will make 
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them vomit. I was never able to learn why they said this, because I 
knew that' some who claimed they' would get sick eating fresh herring 
actually did eat it fried or boiled. The fish are usually ready to be 
put away in store sheds by early to mid July if they have been h\ing up 
by the early days of June. In 197^, the herring came on May 22 and were 
gone three days later* By June 2, all the fish had been h\ing up* for 
"drying and people were taking them down during the first three weeks of 
July. The entrails of herring are either diinqped in the ocean or fed to 
the dogs. The eggs are, laid out to ^y, then stored vfor winter, when 
they are soaked in water to soften them, then eaten with seal oil. 
Since freezers were introduced in about 1970, sOTe_^ndi]idduals have been- 
fxj.eezing eggs for later use. Eggs whtch'have^een frozen are eaten raw 
in most cases. Some herring are preserved in pokes with seal oil. How- 
ever, most herring are eaten c ■'ed, with seal oil, and this forms the 
basic menu in later summer, - and early winter. Because the weather 
is so damp, it is hard to prevent spoilage of the dried foods, so often 
by mid-September there, is a coating of harmless green mold on most of 
the dried fish. The people are not. bothered by this, however, and con- 
tinue to eat dried fish, for many the favorite food, until the stores 
are exhausted, usually sometime in mid to late winter. Dried fish is 
eaten both at noon and in the evening. 

Next to herring, saLnon provid.e the bulk of the fish diet for the 
people of Tununak. Salmon are caught throughout the summer in nets set 
by the men, and are ftrozen, eaten fresh, dried and smoked. In 197^ the 
salmon run- was abundant, and men were getting as many as nine the first 
day their nets wero out. That year the nets were put out during the 
first two weeks of June, and some m^en were already bringing them in by 
June 22 because they felt they had c-nough salmon for the year, in spite 
of the fact that the fish were still running. The fish heads are either 
-fed to the dogs or stored in containers and allowed to ferment for a 
month or more. "Eskimo cheese" or "stinkfish" has a strong taste and 
a strong smell wh^ch "clings to the hands and is removed by rubbing 
"stinkveed" CArtemisia ) on the fingers. I am told that the tast'e of 
stinkfish is better than the smell, and it may indded resemble some 
cheeses in that respect. A delicacy which is not made much anymore is 
pounded dried salmon in alternate layers with wildvgreens and seal oil 
which is all put in a barrel or poke for several months and eaten on 
special occasions* 

Halibut are caught in late June* and into July. Getting halibut is 
different from other fishing because it requires more than just setting 
nets and then checking them periodically. .Halibut fishing is done with 
a line from a boei:. Many men complain that their luck with halibut iq 
poor, and sane families eat only the halibut , given th€m by friends or 
relatives who have been luckier. Halibut fishing seems to be a^ matter 
of pr-edicting where the fish are as well as stamina to sit in the boat 
on open, water for long periods. A particularly successful l^alibut 
fisherman had caught 10 between June 22 and July 10 of 197^. Thes^ had 
all been eaten fresh (boiled) (St put in the freezer. Also, smelt are - 
caught from the beach with lines, and sardines scooped up in nets as 
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they come in on the -waves near beaches. Sardines are braided whole into 
grass ropes and dried. In the later summer and 'fall, some flounder are 
caught and most are dried. Tomcod- are caught in the summer with lines 
from the 'beach and also through holes made in the winter ice . 

In addition to fish and sea mammals, the ocean provides shellfish 
and seaweeds. Along the rocky tidal pools at the base of the cliffs to 
the north of the village, there are anemones and mussels to be gathered. 
Children are particularly fond of eating mussels and seaweed ( Fucus ) 
fresh froa the sea. Anemones are washed carefully and cut up to add to 
soups. Fucus , before air sacs have formed, are eaten with^ herring eggs 
attached to them. Kelp is also gathered and added to soups by some • 
cooks. At very low tides, wher great mud flats are exposed, the people 
dig for clams and eat these raw. 

Freshwater Resources 

The only freshwater plant used is the Hippurus or marestail which 
is collected from tundra ponds in fall or cut off at the ice line in 
winter and eaten in soups. However several kinds of freshwater fish, 
provide variety in the diet. ' Men set rets along rivers and streams in 
the summer after the rush of netting salt water' fish is over-. Salmon 
and trout are caught all summer. Frcsn June until December whitefish 
are taken, first in nets and then with lines through the ice. Ch:.ldren 
also catch whitefish with hooks and lines in summer from moored boat:; 
on the river. It has even been reported by a. reliable source that the 
local men tacke a rod and reel to sport fish for dolly varden in mid to 
late summer. Many men tvyvel to Baird Inlet for pike and whitefish in 
late August and September. These fish are both dried and frozen. 
V/hitefish is considered particularly good -while it is still frozen. 
Needlefish are tiny fish which can be caught in small traps set up on 
little creeks or with nets in summer, fall" and winter. Also in winter 
through the noles made ia the ice, people c^itch lush c»nd blackfish. 
V.nen dogs were pien^.ifal. to p.ilJ sleds, blackfish were an important 
sourc(= of vanter dogfood. 



Land Re.yources 

Trapping nas evidently declined during the ifist several years. 
Only a few men in the village still do much winter tra])ping, Kur pelt^; 
-^lad calfskin hides are 30jd in the native store, so individu^ils no 
longer need to go to the effort of trnpiai.g to acquire r.kins for 
clothing and boots. The need for skins decreai^es nr» the people turn 
more to mrdl order houses for their clothing. Down-ri-U ed park'aa and 
insulated rubber footwear ^jre increasingly i)0])ular ::ub:;titutfii) for tra- 
ditional i\ir garments and "mukluki/' (:;kin boots). The onJy in(v;ntivf: 
for trapping now Jieemii to be thr ca:ih income it i>v\nir.: to thoac who 
have no' other source in winter, particularly \jjicm[>i oyed youriK "ica. 
Mtters, mink, fox fred, cross, and silver) and rarely -beaver nrc cauK.ht. 
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in steel traps. In the winter of 1973, one young man's winter catch of 
one silver fox, one cross, and 28 reds brought $900 when sold in Bethel. 

Animals hunted on the island for food are ptarmigan, rabbit, and 
migratory wildfowl. They shoot emperor, Canadian Brandt, and white- 
fronted eider ducks. (They do not take loons, cormorants or pintails 
for food.) When the geese and ducks are moulting in mid-summer and 
cannot fly, they are particularly easy prey, but the men also ^enjoy 
shooting them in flight since it is more of a challenge. One August 
trip taken by four men overnight to the nesting areas yielded 70- geese. 
Nowadays most are eaten fresh or put in the freezer for winter, but a 
few people still dry the flesh to preserve it. Some men travel to 
other parts of the coast, sometimes a trip of • several days each way, in 
later summer and early fall to hunt moose which are not found on Nelson 
Island, ^rhe only large ifiammals on the island are the musk oxen which 
were introduced a few years ago and^ are protected by state law. Many 
Eskimos seem to fear these -animals but find them nevertheless fascinat- 
ing. Musk oxen which have died from natural causes have been eaten by 
local reside. 'nts, and one man is reported to iiave shot a musk oxen out 
of curiosity to taste the meat, but poaching is rare. The geese and 
ducks provide the most common and abundant food take;i from the land. 
The use of local flora varies from family to family. Some are very 
energetic in collecting many of the edible plants while others are very 
casual about use of plants as food and may use only a few wilu greens.^ 
Wild celery is eaten raw but other wild greens are boiled before they 
are eaten, usually cold with seal oil and sugar. 

Eggs are also collected soon after the wildfowl arrive in their 
summer nesting areas. A child's first egg collection is sometimes cele- 
brated by proud. mothers. Women usually accompany the young children, 
anp even the men will become involved when they have the inclination and 
favorable weather conditions to take Wieir families by boat to some 
nesting area a distance from the village. But the tundra across the 
river from Timunak also yield^ many eggs, and the children enjoy^ search- 
ing for them. 

Berries are collected by young" girls almost daily in August when 
they ripen, and entire families enjoy a berry-picking outing as a day 
trip or as ^ excuse for a vacation, travelling by boat up the coast or 
inland via the river to good berry grounds. Children usually return 
from these expeditions with berry-stained mouths, evidence that they eat 
their fill before their pail is full. Most common are "sulmonber.ries" 
(ciouaberries) and blackberries, with^ome bliaeberries . 

In the autumn, after the tundra has turned brown, the women search 
for mousefood. The tundra lemmings store their summers* collection of 
little roots and tubers in underground burrows. The women search out 
these stores and bake them home to eat in souj^s. Labrador tea is 
gathered in summer and brewed alone or w^th store-bought tea. 



Non-edible plant resources are exploited as well. The long grasses 
which are abundant in the vicinity of the village \ are gathered when they 
•are dry and brcfwn, in late -autumn and very early Spring. They are dried 
and woven into baslj:ets for family use or for sale. \^ and grass is also 
ue^ed to line mukluks and to braid into ropes for h^ging fish to dry in 
early:_summ.er,^ Many plants have a medicinal use too. 

\ 

. .Willows are cut^ burned, and the ash is mixed ^^^th tobacco and 
snuff to chew. The following is a subsistence calendar, based on state- ► 
ments- of the local residents. 

January: occasional hunts for ptarmigan, tomcod fishing through the 
ice. ^ 

February: pta^rmigan hunting, collecting driftwood, and willow wood, 

March: lots of seal hunting at o^en leads in the sea ice using kayaks 
or small skiffs. Also collecting driftwood, and hunting for 
fox, rabbit and ptarmigan, lush fishing. ^ 

April :> seal hunting, occasional wali^us. 

May: ^ late May a few King salmon, fewer ''red" sa]jnon, some seals, 

occasional beluga; shoot flying geese; collect grass for braiding 
hei^ring into ropes for drying; late. May collect eggs of geese nnd^ 
ducks. A few young greens gathered. 

June: salmon, herring, whitefish, a few spotted seals;- wild greens in 
late June; sea lion sometimes appear. 

^JjoJ-y: halibut, rainbow tfout, dolly varden, pike in late July; wild 
greens all month; moulting geese in late July. 

August: salmonberries, blackberries, blueberries, a f ,w flightless 
geese, pike and whitefish in Baird Inlet; gather willows to 
burn f9r ash to add' to tobacco. 

Sexjtembe-: a few seals taken at sea and near river mouth's. . 

Cc-ober: gat^her mousefood; some fishing for flounder and tomcod; ijeal' 
hunoirig; women collect brown grass for baskets. ' 

November: trapping mink, lox; hunting for ptarmigan, rabbit; fish .for 
lushfish. 

I-ecember: fox trapping, ice fish for whitefish, lush, pike, liomcod, and 
blackfish; use dipnets for needlefish. 
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The Eskimo Hunter 

In a hunting econooiy where" the individual hunter is responsible 
for supporting his family, it is vital. to the success of his endeavor 
that he have a great deal of knowledge and skill in hunting. Uiere were 
no communai subsistence activities in this area, and men hunted and 
fished either alone or with a partner. Neither were there any formal- 
ized sharing systems for the entire community, so a man who was xinsuc- 
cessful in hunting had to depend on the generosity of his relatives for 

"^fopd. A comprehensive study of northwest Alaskan Eskimo huinting and 
hunters y&s carried out by Richard Nelson (1969) • Although many of the 
specifiyc techniques and animals^ hxinteu are different from those in 
southwestern Alaska, I believe that Nelson's discussion of the charac- 
teristics! of the punter is equally ^applicable to Eskimos of Nelson^ 
Island. The following discussion summarizes the characteristics of the 
h\mter which Nelson identified. "First of all, the Eskimo hunter must 
be knowledgeable about his environment Not only does Ws success at 
finding, capturing, and retrieving game depend on his knowledge of .sea 
conditions, weather, and animal behavior, but his very life depends on 
this body of knowledge. An individual who is particularly knowledgeable 
is also one who is respected, and the single most Important avenue to 

"gaining prestige among Eskimos is through hunting skill. 

Another characteristic is that Eskimos generally tend to believe 
what they are 1^6ld, -for it is through learning about others' experiences 
in dangerous or \inusual. situations that one might be saved in a similar 
situation. Nelson noted that the Eskimo perseveres in his tasks. While 
.he is in good physipal condition, he nevertheless may feel some fatigue, 
discomfort and cold while out hunting, but he views this discomfort as 
simply something to" be born until a task is finished. He does not 
normally give up because he is not concerned with his personal comfort 
to the extent that many white men are. The Eskimo is also wise in 
e>cpenditure of energy, seeking* ways to achieve his goal most effi- 
ciently. This requires a measure of planning and fOTesight. He does 
.not take unnecessary risks for the sake of adventure. He is extremely 
alert and does not concentrate on one task to the extent that he canhot 
be distracted by activity around him. Cooper at iveness ,in h\inting and^ 
. travelling is a trait whicU Nelson discusses and has been widely docu- 
mented in the literature. While this is probably more true of north- 
♦western Alaskan Eskimos who cooperate in group hunts for walrus and 
whales, it is a trait also found in the vicinity of Nelson .Island when 
a hunter or hunting partners need assistance in retrieving game,' as when 
they must haul a rare walrus up on the beach. Eskimos'" avoid "conflict 
by minding their own business . They do not give unsolicited advice, 
issue orders, or openly disagree with one another, even under conditions 
of stress. One does not interfere in another's activities or life ?ven 
when it could help another. The humor which Eskimos find in their 
lives extends even to misfortunes and mistakes. The philosophy that 
anger nev^r helps but himior can lighten the burden seems to be practiced 
here. - 
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Diet and Food Preparation • 

The variety and amovmt of food eaten in a family depends a great 
deal on their cash income. ' For those with steady incomes from jobs, 
such as the postmaster, janitor, school maintenance man, school cook, 
and others, luxury items such as canned foods from the store are commbn. 
and provide a change from the fish-meat^oil .diet which is standard.^ All 
families rely on f ish anji meat as the main J.tems in their diet. Dried 
fish and seal oil is ;^he most 'common meal, both at noon and in the 
eve-lng, in most households as long as the supply of dried fish lasts 
(usually into the .winter). At mealtime, a cardboard box of dried fish, 
predominantly herring, is brought into the house fr-om the porch, along 
with a bowl of seal oil. When a meal is cooked, it is usually iii the 
form of a stew or soup, in which meat is boiled with rice, sometimes 
onions or wild greens and salt. Goose, seal, walrus, and seme fish are 
boiled, and boiling, . or ,v more accurately, simmering, is by far the most 
common mathod of pri|aring cooked meats. Wild plantp which are gathered 
in the summer are ^o TDoiled and usually eaten =cold wiM;h either seal 
oil stirred in or/with inilk and sugar. Berries are eaten fresh and in 
agutuk, the closest thing to a dessert in the aboriginal diet. Agutuk 
used to be made with- seal oil, a little water or snow and berries,- with 

• fisn roe or bits or fish added sometimes. This was all whipped to- 
■gether for a special delicacy. Today seal oil agutuk is still eaten 
but a newer variety made with vegetable shortening is just as popular. 
Shortening, such as Crisco, is whipped up with the hands until it is 
light and fluffy, a little canned milk and sugar are blended, and then 
berries are added. This is usually served chilled or partially frozen, 
hence the name "Eskimo ice cream." Fish, in addition to being dried, . 
is also frozen -by some families for winter eating. Frozen bits are 
chipped off and eaten raw. Some fish, particularly the heads, are 

■ stored in pails or tubs to ferment for several months. Other meats 
which are allowed to ferment to improve the taste include flappers, of 
whale or walrus. Fish and berries can be preserved by putting- them into 
a poke with seal oil. Seal oil i.-; eaten with- nearly everything; dried 
and boiled meats and fisli, berries, greens, in' soups, and it is heated 
tc fry,do\j^jh to jnake an uQsweetened doughnut. 

Breakfast is usually pilot crackers with margarine, Crisco, or 
peanut butter spread' on ^hem, and tea. Some more affluent families 
occasionally serve eggs, pancakes, or cornflakes (with/hot water over 
them instead 'of milk). Much candy and soda pop is consumed by the 
children. Another popuxar food item is Crisco. It is uaed as a spread 
for bread and crackers, is a mfein ingredient in agutuk , and is used as 
a salve for infections. 

... . . , V. 

Settlement Pa tterns 

fhe 1973 village population was approximately 278, of which l67 
were children under the age of 18. For the most part, families are 
settled permanently. The adults over the age of U5 or so remember •& 



life of seasonal camps whi^£j«ptrthjam on the move around the island 
and vicinity, but this prac^tic^ has died out as schools, stores, post- 
office, and other facilities of modern life have tempted the people to 
stay put. The resources in the area are more than adequate, so there 
is no real need to travel in order to subsist off the land. 

' Tununak seems to be an old village; it has existed as long as the 
oldest individual car. remember, and old house pits vere fo\ind in the 
course of , recent construction within the village. Several families have 
lived there for at least three generations. Others have moved to 
Tununak from other villages on the island (sdbe now abandoned) or from 
nearby Newtok and Chefomak. My infomation leads me to believe that 
most individuals who moved to\Tununak as adults did so for one of two 
reasons: to marry a resident and settle there L_or to start a new life 
after the death of a spouse. Several older wonen 'moved to Tununak 
rafter their husbands died, bringing their children to be near r^atives 
in Tununak, and then these women married local men. The village^ of 
Tununak, Newtok, Nightraute and Toksook are all interrelated in this 
way: every individual has relatives in all the other villages./ 

Less frequently there is settlement outside the vicinity, as a few 
individuals or families moved to Beth'el or Anchorage for 1)etter employ- 
ment opportunities or to get a taste of modern city life. Generally \ 
speaking, it is the women who move to the new villages when they marryx 
a man of that village, but in most cases they set up a househoM of 
their own rather than live with the husbands' relatives. 

/ . 

Some of the older people moved there as children with their parents 
so they could attend school. Tununak had^he first school on the island 
and thus drew many people when they began to realize the value of edu- 
cation. The school was a major factor in the permanent settlement of 
some families. :4any others, however, needed the help of old'er children 
in subsistence activities and took them out of school when they were 
old enough to work. In addition, some families preferred seasonal 
migration and did not settle permanently in one village. / 

Although people frcm the surrounding villages are related, and 
there is still much interaction and travelling between them, people of 
each village tend to look down on theCbthers. I heard comments about^ 
how the people of another village were dirty and didn't care for their 
equipment properly^ that the people were backward, and so forth. There 
was even sane feeling against residents who. had moved to 'l^inunak from 
other villages, that they were not quite as good as life long residents. 
Newcomers often me^t with resistance when they attempt to become active 
in village politics, and a '^newcomer" might have lived there for-- 
20 years or more. 
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Community Activities and Facilities 



Houses in the village are individually owned, but there ^are many 
^ facilities provided by i the commixnity. A water pipe whi ch carries water 
from a motontain spring iiii the s\immer ruAs the length of the village. 
Spigots at intervals provide everyone with easy access to water. In 
the winter, people now', bring water to their homes from the school by^ . 
sled. Formerly all water was hauled from the ri'v%r, but since that is 
also where all sewage and garbage were duii5)ed, health' of ficials . 
convinced the people of the necessity of changing thpir source of 
drinking water. A coraniiunity hall of corrugated metal is a general meet- 
ing place, location of ithe village-council sponsored bingo games an^^ - 
movies, and the site of rock dances for the teenagers. Some meetings- 
are also held in the llational Guard Armory, a more modern building of 
corrugated me fejU In aboriginal times, all adult men and boys lived in 
the qazgiq , a s^^ubt^rranean house. When the influence of Reman 
Catholic missionaries iDegan to be -felt in the early decades of this 
century, men were persuaded^o . take up residence in individual homes- 
withv^ their wives and children, and the qazgic['fell into disrepair*. A 
fevf years ago, in a spirit of cultural pride the residents of Tununak 
restored the old qazgiq , and it is now th4 location of Eskimo dances and 
\ a mini-muse\Hn. / . ♦ . 

Recently the comrcunity built a tower to hold a loud siren, , 
osjtensibly a fire sire!, but also used to announce curfews for children 
Cii school nights. The native cooperative store is an , old structure - 
w.^ich is overseen by the village council. A new medical clinic was 
built in the siunmer of 197^, and a bri^e across the Tununak River to 
tbe air strip is planned for the-near Tuture. A new post office was 
opened in the surarner of 1973. 

Services provided to the comniunity as a whole are the maintenance 
of the airstrip, medical ser^/ices by a native health aide, and when 
money* is available, village clean-up services by the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. 

i'h.e conmunit^ actr.^ as a whole on several occasions -^hroughout the 
' year. The men are mobiiizcd to build new facilities for the community 
and to unload. the barges when fuel is delivered. On the Hi:h of Jtdy, 
the community gathers together to enjoy games all aftei/fioonv And in 
winter, the comrn'ondty has a big spjecial dance at whichr gifts \ire 
exchanged, • / * f \ 

Politics ^ 
% ^ 

There are various l^els of political organization inr modern 
Eskimo society at the Village level and above. In the -state of Alaska,, 
natives are organized around twelve regional? corporations. Eskimos of 
'Nulson Island are served by Calista Cwporation whose headquarters and 
officials are based in Bethel. Money from revenues as a result of t.he 
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Native Lana Clairs Act is equally divided' among the' twelve regional 
corporations in the state plus a 13th' for natives residing outside the 
yState. The corporation assists local villages to select 'lands under the 
claims ^Act by sending field representatives to guide the local land 
selection committee. All money eaamed'^by villages on state native 
lands-, especially money from subsurface revenue, is not kept by the 
local village but turned over to Calista for re-distribution to all . 
native corporations equally. There is a local branch of the Calista 
Corporation in ^Pununak which is known as Tununurmiut Rinit Corporation * 
(the voice of the people of Tununak Corporation) whose board 4Df 
directors oversees the selection of IsLnds to be included in the native 
claims. In addition, once?^he 'lands have been selected, this lof^al 
board will oversee opera ^.ions when Tununak becomes a second class c|ty, 
which it did in 1975- Land management and investments will be guided 
by Tununurmiut Rinit Corporation. ^ i 

The villages government itself is- the. village council. Tununak was 
incorporated jn 1935 as a kth class city under the Indian Reorganization 

«Act. I was told that Tununak took this step because it wanted a native 
cooperative store. An IRA covuicil of five was establishej^t that time 
and continues today (though once the city becomes a second clae*' city, 

1.t will add two more council members); Prior to that time, there was 
no formal leadership in the village. The village council consists of 
a president, vice-president, secretary, treasui*er and member, and elec- 
tions for these^ positions are held once a year, usually. in December. 
Thejtillage council has several "functions: to maintain order, oversee 
ot5^ratiohs of the native store, and to act as an organizing forpe for 
j/illage Qoncenris and plans/ The council appoints a policeman and 
assistant to keep the peace, a medical aide and assistant vrtio receive 
miniinal training to ^eai with medical emergencies, give inject ions., 
and administer medications prescribed over the radio by physicians 
the Public Health Servicje Hospital in Bethel. Serious accidents or 

' il^jiess-are treated at the hospital ii;^Bethel and patients must be * 
flown out on airplanes when such'treatm^t is necessary. The local 
operator end maintenance man of the AJ.aska Village Electrical Coopera-v 
tive (AVEd) is appointed by the council also. The council hires a 
mhiiager and two clerks f6r the store. The. council also now^ has ah 
elected liaison with tt^ native corporation in the xorm of a "business 
administrator^^J^n Individual whose job it is to deal with these corpor- 
ations. 1^ 

'Iheve is an intermediate level of organization between regional 
\ corporatiofts and local councils. This is the "nited Villages Corpora- 
tion, a non-profit corporation made up of five villages of Nelson Island 
and vicinity. This is an au' ;aomous organization set up to deal with 
the ,sf»ecific problems of this area, particularly those dealing with the 
Land Claims . 

If all of Ihese various political groups were, working effectively, 
many current problems of tbe Eskimos would be .solved, b\xt the tradi- 
tional individualism of the Eskimos sfeems to preclude such a smooth 



operation. Many 'ii>dividuals are anxious to hold positions on the C9Xin- 
cil or within the variou^^ corpbrsr^ons. Whether the attraction is" 
prestige dr power or some other factor, I do not know. But tfew indi- 
^diia]^ seem willing to participate in carrying out the polij^s of . ^ 
others in power, ttjus leaders are quickly discoviraged^ by the Jfig:k of 
c©operation from those they are attempting to lead. Ttie village council" 
tine and again has tried tb control drinking in the village. Rulas pro- 
hibiting imi)ortation of* intoxicants into the village vere flagrantly- 
ignored. The council took' a more moderate stand: drinking was per- 
mitte(i in privette hemes, but anyone found drvnjc in public vas to be 
fined* I never heard of-an exafaple of anyone being fined, though ^there 
certainly were numerous oac>es 6f public intoxication (the same is true 
in Napaski-ak. Oswalt 1963 1 68). Those in power were reluctant to 
•^lienate the drunk and his relatives. : 

Wh^i one ooiJncil president obtained funding to build a new medical 
clinic, he had initial difficulty in recruiting «a cooperative labor-^ . 
force to build it. The people wantedVa new clinic, a new community 
hall, and other new facilities, but they stalled when asked to get in- 
volved in the building it*self . Their sense of community seemed ambiva- 
lent. On the one hand tWey thought of themselves as tfte-best village 
and gave me numerou^^ exalnples of their s^jipi^riority over* another nearby 
village^ but wiihin'ttie community there were many factions ccmipeting 
against e \:h other. Accusations were m^de that people who had moved to 
' Tununak were, not suitable to run for council offices becwse'tlifey were 
notiborn in the village, and so forth. These' disputes also decreased 
the efficiency of local 'goyerriment' beca\>6e individual personalities 
often clashed and interfered with cooperation. 

RevemieN'of th€ council itse3f> Including a token s'alary for the 
president, is 'obtaii^ecf from profits of council- sponsorecji movies twice a 

' \/eek and bingo game^ two afte:noons. -'The prof its. from movies are 
minimJ>iL, a^nd- the bingo game? yield about lUO per afternoon profit. 

'Other income for projects and building comfes from the istate and federal 

J governments. ^ * \^ - ^ 



. * Family Life ^ 



The people see rearing of children as a basic l^Jnction of marriage, 
.and adults exhibit grea't ])lea^ure;.in their;; children. About a month 
befoi>e the birth is'* due, expectant njothersf^re flow to Bethel to stay 
in the .pre-n^tal home wherV ^tjhey wr^e ndar doctors and the hospital. 
After the ^otheV 'and childre;?wjre .strong enough to travel, they return 
to Tununak. As in the traditional culture, babies are generally named 
Tor recently (^eceoGed^ friends or relaJl^lves. Mojit iiitaiits are now bottle 
fed with ''a formul.-i of ap|fra)CimQrteiy halt\canned evaporated milk and- hair 
wafer, although sai.e ure breast fed. Hiey are fed whenever they are 
fussy and most 2ire not weaned c6inpletely until they 'i-eac^i school age. 
Babies are' ^ s(5Urfce of entertainirfent I'or everyone. Rarely arc they 
witfiout attention from someone — o visitor, sibling, ^grandparent,, or 
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parent* Until they are about five or six children' are indulged and 
•spoiled. They can obtain nearly anything they want by crying, throwing 
a tantrum or demanding, and they strike their parents with impunity. 

J.ts try to control children by distracting them, but rarely do th^y 
refuse outright to give the child what he wants. When^ a child misbe-. 
haves, adults react in one or more of these ways: try to distract him 
by drawing his attention to something else; put on a charade of fear 
and tell him that something or someone will get him if he does nqt be- 
have (this someone is usually a ghost or a gussuk ) ; or attempt to 
instill disgust in him for whatever he wants by making faces and telling 
hiitt that.it nas bugs. . • i ^ 

When the .baby is about one month old*", toilet training, begins . 
^4others learn their infant's behavior signs which indicate he is ready - 
to defecate and will quickly hold him over a metal pet. .When mothers , 
became very good at recognizing\ the child's signals, few accidents 
occur.* Babies and children are ^^either praised nor punished during 
this' training so far as I observed. . Several mothers told me that their 
children were trained by the age of^ 9 months, and they indicated that 
the child deliberately signaled his mother hy squirraing, wiggling, hold- 
ing his head in a certain manner, or in some other particular way. 
Mothers assist babies and children until they are several years old, so 
children are not independent in .using the pot until they are four or 
five years old. 



It was my impression that babiesXwere rather quiet and often 
passive iMtil the age of two or so. Even those old enough to sit up or 
-walk by holding onto furniture for support were left lying on beds or 
on 'the floor, and they usually, remained there rather than moving around 
a great, deal. Some I knew were very cheerful, smiling babies while 
others rarely smiled or laughed. The one infant whose development I 
could best follow began to walk at the age of 15 months, but she pre- 
ferred to be carried and often cried when put down on, her own to walk. 
I did not observe crawling in any infant; although one mother did say 
that her child had learned to crawl, I never saw him move when he was 
put on the floor. Babies wear'^ cloth diapers which are washed by hand 
every fev* days since there were usually not enough of them to last until 
the weekly laundry was done. A ubiquitous health problem among babies ^ 
and children is otitis medea, middle ear, infection, which can lead to 
hearing loss and impairment of the central nervous system (Foulks 1972: 
ll6). However, this problem is so^common that mothers do not often seek 
medical- attention fbr the condition. There are other health problems 
associated with 'Childhood . Impetigo is rampant among children in the 
summers. In spite of efforts on the part of teachers and medical per- 
sonnel to convince parents to wash afflicted areas, some parents still 
believe that to wash it will spread the infection. Or,, even when they 
know washing will help, some mo.thers camot bear tp hear their child- 
ren's screams and therefore avoid forcing the child to submit to wafBh- • 
ing. Children have dental fJ^obigmsbecause *th rarely brush their 
teeth and consume as much candy and**'|t?d^ pop as the^ir parents can afford 
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to buy them. \ Most children are. addicted to snuff or tobacco by their 
teens beca/ise they begin to chew it by the age of three or four. 

Unless they pose a real danger to themselves or others, chi^ldren 
are permitted to do nearly anything they. wish. Parents^may occasionally 
tell children to do something or not to do something, but children often 
ignore their, parents or talk back. Parents usually give up if/ tjiey are 
not obeyed unless children are causing extreme inconvenience js'o others 
or endangering themselves., Occasionally, parents lose their t,empers aM 
yell' at or strike a child, but for the most part parents. are /very 
patient, believing that harsh scolding is harmful to the rh^ad's 
emotional well-being. But frightening a child by telling hdm that 
ghosts or mo[isters or gussuks will/ get him is not seen as a danger to 
his mental health. 

Young children up to the age/of four or five are watched by their 
older siblings and friends out^iide. Thus they are initiated early_ into 



play groups 
behavior . A 



of older children who provide models for appii-opriate play 
Ithough -aere were exceptions, most children took excellent 
care of younger. brothers and sisters. At about the age of four, child- 
ren begin to attend half-day sessions at the Montessori pi'e-school. 
After this tiime, physical affeiition expressed by parents begin4| to 
dijninish. dlder children recepe no kisses, hugs or pats from parents, 
and married a'dults demonstratel no physical affection in front of - 
others ... / 

After about the age of eight, children are expected to help with 
chores, and! they begin to be treated more as adults. Boys haul water 
and empLy buckets. Oirls help with dishes and sweeping and with clean- 
ing fish and fowl. Parents m longer offer sympathy and comfort to 
older children who cry— children are ignored when they ccsne in crying, 
or they are asked sr.-jrply what is wrong and told to be quiet. Their 
mistakes ar4 often l-.ughed at \by adults. Older children who do not 
ca're uroperiy for a younger sibling -or who tease or taunt a baby may 
be punished ;by a slap or a .shaAp.word. But just as often the teasing 
will ao unpunished. .3ometiiPes Wen bad weather, forces children to stay 
indoors "for >ong periods, they become fussy and will get into arguments 
with each other over possession bf toys. When children begin to fight, 
mothers might yell, "No fighting \" Ikit -unless they make e^ch other cry 
or are very noisy, mothers will n^t intervene with physical punishment. 

Both sejces throughout childhood enjoy fishing with a i>ole and line 
from a moored boat or from the beuAh and enjoy bringing food to the 
family Wher| a child makes his firVsL contribution to the family's sub- 
sistence, his' parents often celebrate with n "first" ceremony, which is 
traditional i\i Eskimo culture. A bov's first bird, his first fish 
caught, or hife first seal, often shot by the age of 12, are observed 
with a feast i'or all the men in the gVizglq . His mother, if she can 
afford to, may also give a "seal partV" for the women. Girls' first 
eggs hunts or berry picking expeditions may also be, celebrated in this 
way. A son's oirthday may also be observed V some -families -.nowadays. 
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A rec^t custcm to celebrate a child *s birthday is to pay the rental 
fee on\i movie and invite the entire village to watch. 

Parents rarely teach theik children formally. If a child is very 
curious, he is told, "You ask too many questions." Children learn^ 
mostly by watching and later by doing. Parents have told me that it is 
better to let children learn for themselves- Parents say that if they 
are too strict with their children and order them about too much, the ^ 
children will grow up hating their parents- Permissive attitudes 
toward .children *s development are evident in parents* lack of concern 
over sex-role types in young children; One mother told me laughingly ^ . 
that her nine-year-old girl was a tomboy bex:av.sp that^s normal for a girl , 
with many brothers. ,In another family, an only boy of three was per- 
mitted to dress up in 1iis mother's clothes, put on make-up, and dance 
arouD.d the room to everyone's amusement* He played with his sisters* 
dolls and demanded to sew and weave baskets when they did. No one in 
the family expressed concern over his behavior; they thought it was 
amusing. But once a visiting neighbor shot me a look which told me she 
disapproved. 

Because of this casual attitude on the part of most parents, .many 
of them have very little idea of what their children are doing in 
school. During parent -teacher conferences at the preschool, one father 
was astounded to hear his daughter speak in English, for he said he 
never realized she had learned any. A mother *s face was a picture of 
w6nderment as her child read fran her first ,grade reader . The parents 
do not often supervise their child's activities out of school either- 
However, there is praise for a child's accomplishments, usually indi- 
rectly by telling someone else. 



The children are not being educated in many aspects of traditional 
culture except those involved with subsistence. Few parents tell their 
children stories anymore, scJ many of them do not know Eskimo folklore 
very well. One mother • recalled fondly the bedtime stories her own 
mother had told her every night, but when asked if she told such stories 
to her children she said no and shrugged her shoulders when I asked why 
not. A few children learn Eskimo dancing, but many do not and lack 
sufficient motivation to learn to overcome their shyness at getting up 
in front of an audience. Some of their knowledge of Eskimos in aborigi- 
nal' times is acquired from books in schopl. They read about Greenland 
and Canadian Eskimos and tell me that is how Nelson Islanders were in 
the old days . 

During the school year children must be up by at least 8:30 in 
order to get to school by 9:00. In "my'J family the daily routine began 
with a washing of hands and faces, then breakfast of pilot crackers 
spread with peanut butter, butter or Crisco, and tea. Clothes were 
changed on Monday mornings arid worn the rei^t of the week unless they 
got wet or unusually muddy. In summer, the schedule was more casual. 
Usually the children slept late, so the village was quiet most of the 
morning. By afternoon, small groups were dispersed throughout the 
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village and surrounding area* Often children foraged for snacks for 
themselves by collecting wild celery, picking berries and gathering 
mussels dovm by the tidepools. They swam on warm days but in sefeyegated 
groups. ,Ihe boys had a particular area of the river bank which was 
theirs, and girls never went near it when they knew the boys were thfere, 
even though .all swimmers wear suits. Girls usually swam in shallow 
tundra ponds across the river. One of the children's favorite activi- 
ties was building a fire on the beach after swimming. They had picnics 
of food they found in the cupboards at home. Nudity embarrasses the 
children. When the girls go swimming, they dress under blankets and 
towels so their friends will not. see them. They do not wear bathing 
suits while walking to the swimming spot because they do not want the 
boys to see them. And they stay far away froiia where the boys swim. 
This sense of modesty is instilled by at least age eight. One eight- 
year-old girl was looking at a magazine in my i house. V/hen she came 
across a picture of a woman's naked back she, immediately turned her 
head away, looking at the wall until she had burned the page. 

Outside of school there are few organized activities for children. 
One hour a week is spent at catechism from first grade through eighth. 
There are uirl Scouts and Boy Scouts led by single young ad\ats. It 
costs $2.00 to join, and one girl of ten told me she was saving the 
money which replaced her lost teeth under the pillow at night. She did 
not mention a tooth fairy, only- that the tooth would turji into money by 
morning, but she knew very welj. who put it there, for when I asked how 
it all happened, sh^ grinned knowingly and said she would not tell me 
who puc It there. Every few months, the teenagers organize a g^ime 
night for themselves or the children. Board games or indoor relays are 
planned. The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates a summer camp in 
Wasilla, near .^nchorage, for selected students from native villages 
around the state; the two or three brightest and most outj^oing students 
from tmunak are chosen to attend for two weeks. 

In' the evenings on nice days the greatest numbers of children are 
visible in the village. Daylight lasts twenty-four hours from late 
spring to mid-summer, and in late summer the days are still quite long, 
'he children stay up late in summer, and most large organized games 
occur at this time.^ Often adults will join in suimner evening- Lapp 
games or v;atch the children play. 

There can be great variation in ages of children playing together. 
Girls of eight feel quite comfortable playing or swimming togettier with 
girls of 16 despite the disparity in their physical developnent. ^Uris 
of up to sixLeen or so may hold hands or link arms with friends when 
walking together. 

Children are f'lscinated with animals and go to ^reaL efforts to • 
capture birds or animals to \njit in cages or to Kill. Hoys s])en(i hour.s 
at a time shooting it bird:; with slingshots, and children wade in :mriJ L 
r)Onds** trying to citch tiny fish in can:; to tfike home. Often chi Ldreri 
are cruel to oriimalj, particularly dogs and puppies, but parentis do not 
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try to correct the children on this poJ.nt. In fact, adults, too, some- 
times abuse dogs by kicking th'em o. Ihi'owing stones at them. This is 
evidently an accepted outlet for aggression, for while children are dis- 
couraged frcjn any expression of hostility toward playmates, they may use 
animals, particularly puppies as playthings which they may .throw around, 
strike, use as targets for stones, watergxins, and so fdrth, with ^ 
impunity. They are afraid of insects, and girls particularly will run 
sci^eaming if someone yells "bug." This is probably due to the revulsion 
and '.fear of bugs which is instilled in them by parents who use fear of 
bugs as a technique for controlling children. For example, one mother 
who wanted to wash her ^ obstinate son's face because it was covered with 
- impetigo sores held a mirror up to him and pointed to the scabs with a 
look of disgust, saying, "Look, bugs." When he tried to put hrs finger 
into an electric wall socket, she yelled^, "No, bugs in there." 

The children have a repertoire of fittle songs and rhymes to rec5ite 
when they see certain birds or insects. When a particular species of 
wildfowl fly in formation overhead, they all chant **That bird sucks her 
own eggs." All the translations for these were given by the girls 
themselves. When a bee is chasing them, they say "Bee, I will poke your 

. butt with grass." Anotner one for bees is "Bee come, I'll eat you raw." 

* When they are fishing 'for devilfish (sculpin?) they call, "Come, come, 
get your wife." Another rhyme is chanted when tney are trying to call 
v/'ild birds to get their attention, "Birdie, birdie, cane, ccxne." If 
they see a snail, they say, "Snail, open your ears. If you don't, I'll 
poke you." 

It was normal "in former times for girls to marry in their early to 
mid teens. Some parents still urge their daughters to marry young, but 
many are jiow resisting family pressure to do so. Many want to attend 
high school or simply enjoy their freedom a little longer, for they 
know that once married, they must assume more responsibility and are 
less free to visit with their friends. 

Adolescence and yo\mg adulthood are relatively carefree times for 
most individuals. The boys help fathers hunt and fish, and girls help 
their mothers with babysitting and housework, but teenagers are free to 
come and go pretty much as they please, in most households. They stroll 
through the village at night, stopping in groups to chat." They hold 
rock dances in the community hall. They attend movies and do a lot of 
visting . Some attend\ high school at St. Mary's, a Roman Catholic 
mission on the Yukon River. The young men often enlist in the National 
Guard or one of the military services and go "outside" for basic train- 
ing. There is much travel between villages. Boys, and to a lesser 
extent, girls, travel on foot or by boat to nearby villages, particu- 
larly Toksook, to visit friends or attend dances. Boys spend a lot of 
their free time learning to play guitars or in the local pool hall. 
S'everal boys own motorcyclec and ride up and down the village or along 
the beach, to the annoyance of the older generation. Two young men 
from Tununak and a third fron Toksook formed a rock band (two guitars 
and a drum) while in high school together and no 4 continue to play for 
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locsil dances. A few parents are strict with their daughters and re- 
•strict their canings and goings, but from what several of them told me, 
parental control over teenagers is ineffectual in many cases. 

There is not much obvious pairing off among young people until the 
serious courting stage, when couples holding hands can be seen in the 
evenings walking down to the end of the spit. Nearly all couples are. 
married in the Catholic church, and until they ^an afford to build their 
own house, may live with the relatives. In this vicinity the pattern 
is for the couple to live in the groom's village, with his parents if 
necessary. Birth control is only beginning to be practiced and is still 
not common, so children begin arriving within the first two years of mar- 
riage. Young wives and mothers remain at home much of the time; there 
is gossip abo.u|> a young wife who spends too much time visiting or walk- 
ing , about the village.' People say she is lazy and should be at home 
doing her work. The amount of independence of a wife varies greatly. 
Some older women rule their households and do as they please , while 
their husbands can only joke about how bossy their wives are. In other 
cases, the men are true heads of the household and wives are subordi- 
nate. In most marriages I -was familiar with, there was a measure of 
equality based on mutual affection. In some cases love over-Came the 
prescription of appropriate role, as when a loving v-^sband prepared 
dinner for his wife who was in a bad mood that day or a husband- 
did the laundry for his tired wife. Many married jouples seism to have, 
in-law troubles. Young wives sometimes feel that theii: parents-ia-law 
watch them too closely or are critical of their housekeeping. Sons-in- 
law do not always provide the assistance which parents expect of their 
daughter's husband, when it happens that the wife's parents live m the 
- same community. Sometimes a strain in the early years of marriage is 
relieved when the couple's first child is borji- 

Religion * 

TViere have" been itinerant Roman Catholic priests in the vicinity of 
Nelson Island since the late l800's. A resident m-iest who -travelled 
from village to village has been available since ttae 1930's. All resx- 
derls of r-ununak are Human Catholic today. They <7iS? baptized, con- 
firmed, married, and buried with church ritual. Ihey take the names of 
Catholic saints They pray before meals and attend church several times 
a week. When the Driest is away, the service is conducted by two lay 
deacons in the village. The service is in Yupik when the priest is 
absent and when he is present his readings and sermon are translated by 
a local resident into Yupik. 

catechism was formerly taught by l?.y volunteers who nveut one or 
more years in service to the church. Now the local women Leach cate- 
chism one afternotm a week. Ihe church council and sodaiity are a.l.«o 
opportunities for members to be more active in church life. 
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To all outward appearances, the Eskimos have been completely con- 
verted to Christianity. But one finds evidence from time to time that 
the transition is not fully completed, or at least that the Eskimos have 
interpreted Christian dogma in light cf their former beliefs . Many 
members of, the community have reported visions. Children's experiences 
with the mysterious or supernatural are the topics of their stories and 
conversaticins. I was told countless tales of children's encounters 
with angels, monsters, voices, and haunted houses as well as with unex- 
plained- forces operating to lock doors, move objects, and so forth. 
One woman whose father was a sl^aman told me that shamanism is the work 
of the devil, but she also explained that it worked until God came to 
the people and the shamans lost their power. In other words',' in her 
understanding, God arrived with the priest. Most adults have many 
stories of their experiences with ,supei-natural creatures in the sea, 
ghosts, kdnsters,* haiHit .a houses (which they ask th^ priest to bless), 
'etc. Many adults also told me tha^ in the old days there wete many more 
encounters with supernatural beings than there are nowadays. 



School ^ 

The grade school (grades 1 through 8) in Tununak is operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Prior to 1972 one couple taught all eight 
grades; in 1972 and 1973 there were three teachers; and after 1973 four 
teachers handled the eight grades. The physical facility consists of 
one building which contains two apartments for the teachers, .three 
classrooms,, a school kitchen, dnd an office whi<rh was the medical aide' 
office until a new clinic was built in the summer of 197U. The Roman 
Catholic church provides facilities ^or a pre-school which has been run 
by ca Montessori trained lay volunteer teacher. Because of overcrowding, 
at the B.I. A. school, the Montessori school has handled the first grade- 
for several years, from 1971 to 197^. 

Teachers afe whites who come from "outside" and usually know little 
or nothing about the Eskimos, their culture, or the conditions inider 
which they will be teaching. Many are disillusioned by the problems 
they encounter, and the isolatibn of their life in the village is also 
a source of depression for some. Thus, it is not uncommon for new 
teachers to leave after their first year's contract is over. Others 
enjoy life in a remote outpost and make a career of bush teaching. A 
third type remains a few years until a substantial financial nestegg 
is built and then they return to life in the "lower forty-eight." The 
teachers are usually rotated so that in Tununak'in recent times, there 
have been new teachers every other year or so. s 

Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools are well-financed, and have all 
of the equipment and facilities they need, in mo^t cases. In addition, 
there are many extras which make the teaching ^nd learning) more 
pleasant: recreation equipment; videotapes of children's television 
programs' such as Sesame Street and the Electricr Company; library books, 
and many other features . 

7[j 
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School b/egins at 9:00 each morning and ends at 3:00 for the first 
three grades/ and at it:00 for the upper-classes. A hot lunch is served 
daily, prepared from canned goods in the school by an EsKijno woman 
employed asTcook. Menus are taken from a published guide' for schools, 
which §ilso gives instructions .ii^ preparing each dish. 

The tea,chers were a source of conversaijions among the villagers , 
while I was 'in Tununak, and since I was acquainted with them, I hea^d 
much about their impressions and experiences too, so I was one of the 
few individuals who had access to both sides of the teacher-villager 
relationship. The villagers were, for- the most part, in awe of the 
teachers, as they are with' most gussuksj even if they sometimes dis- 
approved c,f the teachers behavior, they rarely took action to change 
the situation. For example, some parents complained that their children 
wer<e sick and vomited after l\mches"-at school, but none ever went to the 
teachers to request a change "in the policy that each child eat every- 
thing served ta him. Some also disapproved of strict discipline of th- 
teachers, but no action was taken through the school board to make 
parents' dissatisfaction known. The teachers for their part seemed to 
have mixed feelings about the students. ' It was clear to" me on many 
occasions that the teachers genuinely enjoyed their students. But some- 
times they displayed. a lack of understanding in' dealing with the child- 
ren. ' me teachers rarely left the school complex to visit the villagers 
and knew almost nothing of the life of the people, yet they formed 
opinions about the Eskimos' lifestyle which they belie. ed were based on 
truth. The teacher* told me' that the children are bored and do nothing 
unless the activity is organized by adults. .They used this as their _ 
rationale to initif'te extra-curricular activities in the evenings. 
Although the children enjoyed going to the school after hours for gym- 
nasties, and other activities, they were far from bored and inactive 
otherwise. • Adults almost never supervise or organize activities for 
their children, and children were always playing without adult super- 
vision. The children were very active with their own amusemeiits, both 
outdoors and in the house. I never heard any child complain that there 
was .nothing to do. t)swrkt (1963: 3^)' reports %he same of Napaskiak 
children: "games, are seldom organized, and there appears to be little 
need- for authority." 

i'he teachers' rationale for forcing the children to clean up their 
plates at lunch is, ts they explained to me, that prior to the arrival 

• of the white man, the Eskimos were "a sickly race;' that is why they are 
so* short." It is the white man's duty to improve their nutrition^by 
substilmting our food for 'theirs, which "lacks nutritional value." The 
teachers' opinion of native food value was based on no evidence I know 
about. Not only did they never visit homes in Timuriak to know what wms 
being eaten, but they had no knowledge about the nutritional content of 
nativ.e food, which in published studies has t::en shown to be adequate 
in most aspects, with the exception of a calcium deficienci^ (Heller 
196i+)''. The Spanish rice and chili which many, children -dislike ia nol. 

• nearly as healthy as dried fish and sea] oil. A few years ago, teachers 
in 'l-ununak told the missionary that it was almost hopeless to tench i\ie 
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Eskimos our ways because they are a genetically inferior race. One 
teacher in 1973-7^ informed me that the Eskimo language is so primitive 
and limited in vocabulary that the people are incapable of expressing 
abstract thought, and they lack concepts of time and space. I asked .if 
they had had an priimtation coxirse on Eskimo culttare i^ior to taking up 
duties at native scnrols, and they informed me that the*B\ireau of Indian 
Affairs doQs sponsor orientation eourses for their new teachers but that 
they had not learned much of value in the coxirse . 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs headquarters allocates extra money 
from Title I for .each special education student on the rolls • This led 
to the typing of any slow student as a special education student to 
obtain more money for the local budget. No allowance is made for lan- 
guage problems. Materials for English as a second language were 
apparently available, but I was told by the teachers that these were* a 
waste of time. No one was employed to give extra coaching in learning 
English, and as a result, many students had very little idea of what Was 
being taught in school for the first several years. By the time they 
acquired (essentially on their own) some fluency in English, they were 
so far behind in subject matter that they had little hope of catching 
up on the material they had been unable to understand earlier. In 
spite of the lack of^ time and money for extra language studies, the 
Tutiunak school spent $6000 for a wrestling mat in 197^. This figure 
was quoted by the teacher who ordered it. Teachers complain that stu- 
dents do not receive encouragement at home to do well in school. 
Parents permit children to stay up late at night, so they are often 
sleepy during classes in the day. English is not spoken in the hones, 
an.d teachers put part of the blame for the children's slow progress in 
acquiring fluency in English on their parents. Although it is true that 
parents do not enforce x regulai schedule and do not speak English iti 
their hemes, it is not hard to understand, given their permissive child- 
rearing practices which are traditional, and given theii lack of iden- 
tity with what children are learning in school. They sen a great need 
for education to cope with changes- in their lives, but school is also^ 
the dividing agent between generations of Eskimos. * 

Attitudes of Esfeios toward Outsiders 
. ^-r—^ ^ 

The expressed attitudes of the Eskimos about themselves varied 
from, disparaging remarks on ^their ^poverty, unpleasant smelling houses, 
and lack of education to bbasts of their ingenuity at repairing equip- 
ment, frugality, environmental concern and their hard work. Most seem 
ambivalent about their heritage. On the one hand they cannot ignore it, 
and many older people are reluctant to see it fade, but nearly everyone 
likes the conveniences of modern life and is caught up in ^the rush to 
becone "modern.'' Ttiey are not unaware of the prejudice many whites 
feel, so they are torn between wanting to be like the whites to avoid 
feeling ^inferior and hating the whites for treating them as inferiors. 
They feel mistrust for strangers, and yet their ethic encourages hospi- 
tality and friendliness. I believe this is why most casual visitors 



leave with the iinpreesion that .Eskimos a^^ft one of the friencJliest groups 
in the world. A visitor is greeted with smiles and invitations to come 
in for coffee or to attend a daiiCe. He receives much attention, but he" 
is unaware of what is being said behiii(i his back. Only tho'se who have 
lived among the residents of the village know how lofig it takes to be 
really a'&t*pced and for suspicion -and covert hostility to disappear, if 
it ever does. One white woman I knew who had lived among the people for 
many years told me that after three years in one village'she was £old 
by a close Eskimo friend, ''The people are starting to accept you now." 
I myself witnessed several occasions on which visitors who remarked to 
me that they felt the Eskimos were so warm and friendly were later sub- 
jects of rather hostile gossip. '\^hat do those" gussuks want here, any- 
way, rhey are probably spies j," is a typical reaction. As usual, those 
whites in search of the noble savage found him. The Eskimos are skilled 
at impression management, x]ot only because they are somewhat intimi- 
dated by the- white man but also because they prefer to see themselves 
as. "the^ good guys." One man asked me why I had never visited him. 1 
said that it was because he' had never Invited me, to which he replied, 
"You don*t need to wait for an invitatioii, Eskimos are friendly people, 
not like gussuks. You can come anytime." However much he may have 
believed this about himself, I kno^ that -many Eskimos were uncomfortable 
with whites in their -homes. The woman I lived with told me of several 
of her friends, "Slie^s afraid to invite you because her house is messy." 
One man who asked me in for coffee seconds after the new teacher had 
passed us on the walk said, when -I asked if he wanted to ask the new 
teacher in too, '"No, I didn't want to invite him because he^s too 
gussuk." Many are afraid of the disapproval of whites. 

This is not true in more acculturated villages. Hostility is more 
overt, and whites have been asked to leave. 



Acculturation 

* Ihere has been change in nearly every fdcet of KsKimo life as 
result L.r contact with the Anglo-American culture. Reference lo the 
K::kimo iiunlerKs deuendenc^e upon items of modern technology has :)een 
made in t.iie discu.ssion of subsistence patterns. Material culture Li> 
perhapi; one of the first areas of change in any society, but Tiinunak ha: 
nni h'ui r.reat exposure to the outside world for very Jong. Kxi.lorerf^ 
:;nd jrdi:aionaries passed' through Nelson Island infrequently from the .las- 
decades of the nineteenth century until ap])roximately the second decade 
of this centvry wheiN the Bureau oT Indian /^ffairs established a* school 
in rununak. Oovernment financial assistance was not introduced until 
the i9Ws, ancjl airflanes to deliver pa.ssengers , mail, and cargo di'd 
not be^;in landing there until about the s^e time. However even up to 
about 19uO contact was minimal compared to m^ost other Alaskan Kskimo 
villages. However, many villagers had been exposed to Anglo-A/rierican 
culture as a result of epidemics in the 1950's. l^rior to that time, a 
traditional way of life had been followed, and -contact with the outsid.e 
world had been felt only minimally. Several factors changed the 
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situation about that time. Military activity along the Alaskan coasts 
increased contact between Eskimos and whites. Also, many young men 
joined the military during World War II and afterwards, and were sent ^ 
outside the state for training *and duty/ Probeljly because of increased 
contact, Eskimos, who had no immunity to diseases introduced by whites, 
began to suffer | from epidemics of diptheria and tuberc\alosis. Many 
epidemics had deicimated native pop\alations in other parts of the state 
in early times, but contact WjLth whites had occurred earlier in such 
areas • Many ill were flown to hospitals where they spent up to several 
years recovering. Families were separated, and those who returned to 
the village broukht a greater knowledge of outside ways and language 
than they had hal previously. The Alaskan and Federal governments 
began to introduce more programs and services, when Alaska became a 
siate. This meaiit more i^ontact with government age^its. Also at this 
time, school attendance began to increase, as the Eskimos' ap'preciation ' 
for its benefits grew. 

In about 196? the first snowmobile was purchased by a Tununak 
resident, and dog sleds have been completely replaced by machines since 
then. Electricity to the village was installed in about 1969 j and the 
^•rater ;;ipe was laid about the same time. The last' traditional sod ■ 
house was abandoned in about 1966. But as in all societies undergoing 
change, the process is. not a smooth one.o 

Houses are now mostly frame constructions of one or two rooms built 
by the men from plywood which is shipped in* They ^re furnished accord- 
ing to the means of the families. In poorer homes, most of .the sparse 
furniture is homemade^. Beds have feather mattresses made from down and 
feathers of wildfowl. Wealthier families own beds, tables, and chairs 
from mail-order houses. Some homes have bare wooden floors; others are 
floor esd with linoleum. Within tFe homes, the variety and number of 
appliances also reflects the owners' affluence. One of the most popu-' 
lar items is the freezer, Freezing is the quickest and easiest method 
of preseiving food. A few families own refrigerators, but they still 
keep dried flieats, fish, seal oil, and leftovers on the cool ^x^xjh. 

In spite of the availability of "white man's food" in the stores, 
albeit at high prices, most people genuinely prefer their traditional 
diet of fish and sea mammals, which they general-ly-take' sitting on the 
floor together. Traditional clothing ^•except for skin boots in winter,^ 
has almost been entirely abandoned by the men in favor of, mail-order 
clothes. Women buy many items of clothiHg ficm mail order houses, but . 
they continue t.o '.rear fur parkas in winter and sew their own kuspuks 
• (loose cotton dresses-) to wear (Over slacks and blouse or as a parka 
cover in winter. Woir' still know how to clean *an(i tan skins, at least 
those middle aged and L^er do, but they employ lard, soap, and flour 
to clean skins. Urir anning is disappearing because of the Eskimos' 
sensitivity to the gu. .^'s disapproving nose. 

Sewing machine?,, washiiig' machines, plastic wd metal containers 
and dishes, electric 'tools, motor-driven boats, and other machines j 
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greatly ease the life of Tununak residents, but they stp.ll ?ling to some 
of their traditional culture. Language is one aspect they are particu- 
larly reluctant to give up. Adults say that the school teachers urge 
them to speak, English at home^so the children will know it before they 
begin school. But parents fear that unless the children, speak Yupik at 
home, they will not know their own xanguage. Nearly everyone in the 
village speaks Yupik except yfhen speaking directly to gussuks . The pre- 
school age children and 9ld people do riot know much English, if any. 
The generation from 15 to 30 seems to be most fluent. 

__^<^^^Thtr^ople still carry on some traditional secular ceremonies. 
The annual "special dance" appears to beja survival of €he old trading 
l'estiva].s, but the goods exchanged are ones they buy in the store. The 
"firsts" ceremonies also contine tut^ again, the gifts distributed are ^ 
modern items such as cloth^ kitchen items, candy, etc. which are - 
purchased. 

There is increasing traved to otheir parts of Alaska, and many m^ 
have been "outside" the- state for their National Guard basic training, 
^rhe' National Guard is a source of cash, income for mdny l\inunak men. 
Therej has been one college graduate and about half the students go on 
\to a% least a year of high school in other parts of the state, since 
\there is do schooling beyond eighth grade^-on Nelson Island (a high 
techool is presently under construction in Toksook). Individuals who 
need hospitalization travel to Bethel or Anchorage where they are . - 
exposed to western life-styles, but there is still minimal comprehension 
of the out-side world for many adults.. For"^ example , when news of Vice- 
Fr:esident Agnew's resignation was-*-announced oyer the radio ^'stations (in 
Bethel and Nome), 1 was asked who Agnew was. - People asked me frequently 
if i events and people seen in the movies were "real.V Few could compre- 
hei\d that gussuks do not receive the same free medical and dental care 
provideji by the Public Health Service to Eskimos (they repeatedly made 
reference to their impression that all gussuks are rich while Eskimos 
are poor). While they take advantage of the medical and dental care 
available to theni, many also employ tjraditional medical treatments such 
as use of local plants as medicines and bloodletting to relieve aches 
rind L-iins. They use Crisco as a medicinal salve, and have their own 
explanations 'for the causes of som'e disease. For example, impetigo Lis 
associated with the ripening of salmoi. berries. Chil tceti oVten wear 
red varn -iround wrists or mikles to prevent Mood ])Oisoriing. 

Teenagers try to er.ulate western styles of dress and lan^ua^je* ^ 
•YoLu.g men often pepper" their speech with Eng^^ish slang and obscenities, 
i'bey like long hair and motorcycles. Maxiy' have, experimented with drugs 
'fvl high school. ^ 

'l*he Eskimos seem to have a practical ap^ 'oa'ch to cuJture change. 
If a aew item works better, utse it. Thu3 in making tr^idiliona't^^^raifs . 
b'asRets, modern commercial (iyes or colored paper .steoped in boiliriF, 
water are used to color the grasses used for design:j. Hut vjhen .".ume- 
• thing traditional is more pragmatic, why change, r.o even though nearly 
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every household has a broom, most women still use a bird's wing to • 
sweep \he floor • More o.n the juxtaposition of old and new will be dis 
(Tissed in later sections. 
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CHAPTER 



* • ' *' "role structure 



Roi'e .Structuretjn lYaditional and Contempor'ary Socie1;y 



The \iteratur5 'on Eskimos*^f southwestern Alaskans scanty conroared 
to that' of the^ northern ani '-northwestern groups, but^g available in- 
formSition on southwestern Alaskan 'Eskimos in^^cates^^Wferk^bl^ stmilar>- 
ity in role stricture in most communities (Lanti,s I5U6; Nel'^n lS99\ 
Oswalt .1963). Thepe are differei^ces^^between villages and. areas in \ 
economic mx^suits, house types, dialects, .seitlement size,^ ^escent gat- 
terns, and mixny other features (Osjvglt 1997), but rol% ^tVueture is . 
comparabl<fe, with f^w exceptions. , ' * 

• ' . * ' , * 

Role structure of traditional sputhwefetern .Alasl^ EsJ^irq society^ 
was extremely simple. Th.e^ major factors "g^Jverning division of Ubpr 
vere sex and age, and -specialization was lirfiited %d pa/t-time ceremonial 
and religious role§, ' Under the system of age ^division' of labor, indi- 
viduals worked according to th^ir capabilities, with adults responsible- 
for the major subsistence' activities while children iand did people . * 
assunied' light chores as/their a^bilities permitted. The sexual^divlsion 
of 'labor was fairly cle'arcut', wflh the roles^of laen and women cbmt)le- 
mentary. Men»s primary, roles were as hunters, husbands^, and fathev^ ♦ 
whose major responsibiliti^ iHcluded providing mfca-t 'for the^-faraily^ ai/o. ^ 
making and maintair.irig .tqpls-,' weapons , boats, and houses. The woiften^ 
were primarily hou^iekeepers , (rives ap^y^mothers 'who had,y.he .responr * 
bility for care Of the children, ddfhgstic^ cfu^ie9, and preparation ^ 
(cleaning^and butchering) of th^ g^me hunters' brought home for ^^ood^^nd^ 
raw materials. '-Mo^^e comi^leTe discussions of the' di f£er'ent hut* i^^ompT^- 
mentary roles of men and women in traditional society .are, ample in the 
literature (Gif f en/l930;'' Lantls 19^6: 2i+U-2U6). Becguse of the lack of 
s^;eciali?:ation in economic pursuits an'^^ the complementary division of • 
labor by sex, a man ai\d wife were a self sufficient teajn; between tliem ^ 
they had all Ihe'r^Kiuisite knowledge and .skills 'to 'survive and provide 
for -them.^elves- arid their family . . ^ ^ 

Although there were no^^?ormai poJ iticaHot' fico ur i>ositions of 
authority, some jndividuniG w^^aded more Intluence iij the. cominunit;/ thMn 
others. Ihey .mdghL h;r/e 'i title in :fome areas whicii c6uld be trn'nisl mU-<1 
MS ^^chief," but it w^jg m tit'le, not nn office, 'and thepe^'werc ::evorMl , 
"chier:>r in any one viilnKe (Lanti s <19^ln: 2Ui\) . lliese W^re tRe ch;irh>-- 
matlc leaders in' K.sKimo s6(r?pty, whose personal (lunlitie^^ earned than 
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the. respect of the conmuniity. Such men did not have power or foi:mal 
autho'rity-to control the rest of the group, but when advice was needed 
they were sought cut. Such individuals achieved respect by virtue of 
their own' skills arc? abilities rather than by rights of office (Nelson 
1809: 30I4). The individualism that was a basic characteristic, of |all 
Eskimos, both northern and southern groups, precluded formal offipe of 
authority (Hippler -'and Coiln 1973 : 5). The ethic of equality of oppor- 
tunity prevented the development of any "craft guilds, secret societies 
with liHited memoer^hip, or a priesthood, any one o*^' which might have 
sought to dominate or- organize- Society" (Lantis 19^6: 260). Lantis 
observed that' the ideology of Eskimos pertained almost exclusively to 
individual rather than group behavior (Lantis 19*^6: 2I49) . ' 

In spite of the 'egalitarian standards of society, individual be- 
havior did not always conform to th^se ideals. There are reports in^he 
literature ©f deviant individuals who soiight to dominate others through 
wealth or fear (Oswalt I967: 205; Hippler and Conn '1973: 23; Lantis 
1959: 39; Nelson l899: 296). However, even such unusual persons sought 
control by force of individual achiev^ent and personal characteristics, 
•rather than bj? changing or manipulating the basic system itself., 

The inherent individualism of Eskimos can be seen in spheres other 
than political. Past \ime reiigious specialists (shamans) were indi- 
viduals who had an aptitude for human psychology, a talent for healing, 
and the ability to 'deal with the spirit world. Shamans acted alone, 
that is, without the formal sanctions of an office or priesthood. If 
they were consistently ineffective, theii: influence would be lost. The 
only o+he>- di-fferentiated roles were those of qazgiq leader (Lantis 
19U6- 2U8) and dance leader (Oswait I967: 205). The qazgiq leader on 
Nunivak Island (Lantis 19'^6) was an individual recognized by the others 
as such, but Lantis reports that his duties were unclear; probably he 
wa.s re"^"T3onsible fqr hosting visitors, supervising preparations for 
ceremonies and feasts, and seeing that the structure was maintained and 
cleaned (p. 2U8). The dance leader among Kuskokwim riverine Eskimos 
^as a role passed' from father to son, but it was not considered an 
importar.t one (Oswalt I967: 206). The duties involved supervising 
dances. In IMnunak today, there are three men who fre responsible for 
deciding when an informal dance will be held and ojJening the qazgiq 
beforehana. The oldest of the three calls out wordrf to songs and sug- 
gests dances when. the group pauses to decide which dance to perform 
next. He seems to know more songs and dances than the others but does 
not da"^e hims'elf , orobably because he is old and lame now. These 
positions of aszgia^ and dance leaders were filled by men who achieved 
the skills. Knowledge and influence necessary to meet the expectations 
of the rcslei. 

Individualism Is evident too in the traditional religious system. 
Each p,erson had personal charms and amulets to attract supernatural 
assistance in his endeavors . A system of taboos hud to be observed by 
every individual. One person's failure to do so could offend the . 
spirits and bring misfortune' on everyone, a heavy responsibility for the 
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individual. It was then Kis obligation to gliblicW confess and thus 
free' the group of jthe bad luck that his actibns h^d brought on them 
(Lantis 19^+6:* 197), 

I A child's devfelopnent vas recognized thirough the jnedium of "firsts" 
ceremonies.- When a boy killed his first seal or a ^rl picked her first 
bucket -of berries, 'the contribution vas obsejrved ceremonially Uee page 
k3). Here there wdre no group initiations or age-sel\ ceremonies, 
individuals were hoUred individually for personal aci^ievement, and the 
custom of observing! "firsts" continues t^odajf. , 

\ ' • { \ 

•." When a crime w^s committed, it was generally the i*^ght of the 
victim or his relatives to punish tl:^e crimi^ial. No outkide authority 
,or'fonDal judici^al bUy judged or pxinished ^e offender .\ Only when .he- 
criminal's behavior ^sed the threat of disruption to thfe group as a 
whole did individual action give way to community retaliation against 
him. j \ 

That individuals had full and equal a'ccess to all forms of social 
participate -n and all occupations (Lantis ,'l9l+6 : 262) can bW further 
illustrated. In marriage, partners were selected for thei^ personal . 
qualities rather than for social status.. In marriage the ^tatus of 
spouses was usually equal: i \ 
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In spite of the strong masculine-feminine segmentation lof the 
culture— stroriger than in many cultures --shown for exankde in 
the difference! in forms of all utensils owned by males ^nd 
females, thereUas no' great discrepancy in the status of men 
and wcmen (Lantis 19^6: 26l)., 
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■I-here were, -of course, individual exceptions, but they were j^ndividuax 
excaptions . « 

Hunting was also individual for the most part. Althoughl men often 
hunted with partners, there were no group or communal hunts, i|io hunt 
chiefs (Lantis 19^6: 2^6), and no strict rules governing the division 
of spo-ils. 

Essentially, then, tlhe structure of traditional Eskimo sdciety in 
southwestern Alaska was egalitarian. A two-part division of ^dults-- 
males and females-was trie extent of major formal role differentiation 
All adult males and femalles had the same sex-related rights , d^uties and 
expected behaviors related to economic pursuits and family lifje. U\ 
addition, there were limited opportunities for males to achiev'e informal 
positions of influence (by informal, I mean that these positions lacked 
prescribed power or Authority of an office and were dependent pn per- 
sonal '"ual-!t-i«s) fls chnrismatic leaders in the community or agagig, 
shaiilans, and to a lesser extent, dance leaders. The women also occa- 
r^^nally were shamans, and the oldest women in the community sjanetunes 
became. influential as advisors. | 
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There are two categories of individuals who are new treated as 
inferiors in Tununak, althoxigh I do not know if this is traditional: 
unwed mothers and illegitimate children. Unwed mothers are often 
scorned and ostracized, even sometime's by their own relatives, and 
illegitimate children are taunted by other childl-en whose parents are . 
openly contemptuous of such children. Whether this is widespread in 
contemporary Eskimo society I do not know, but it is mentioned in the 
literature for at least one other southwestern Alaskan ccannunity, one 
in whicn the dominant religion is Russian Orthodox (Oswalt 1963: 28.. 

Culture change has had a significant impact on the self-sufficiency 
of families and to a lesser extent on the individualism of the Eskimo. 
The availability of manufact\ired goods and processed foods has led to a 
reliance on items not produced by the family. Furthermore, the role 
structure, while still not complex compared to that in modem American 
society, has expanded considerably, and there is now, sand^specialization 
of labor. There are presently several full-time jobs in the village 
and some part-time positions; the duties and expectations of the store 
clerk, medical aide, postmaster, and magistrate are different from each 
other. A man may now choose to be something more than a hunter -husband- 
father. He may be a seasonal construction worker, a school Janitor, a 
lav deacon, a member of the village council, or fill any number of 
other roles. A list of paid jobs, volunteer positions, and elective 
offices is found in Appendix C. Women have fewer choices, but they are 
beginning to serve on school and church boards and to be elected to 
council offices of secretary and treasurer. Teacher aides at the school 
are normally young, unmarried women, and one woman has served as post- 
master in recent times. The school cook is also female. The official 
DOwer associated with many of these roles is a new element as well. The 
president and other members of the council have the formal authority to 
enact laws tor the village . The Gchool board members have some Control 
over the functioning of school and even have some say in the hiring of 
teachers, if they choose to exercise it. In- addition, they can impose 
an evening curfew for school children. Medical aides have powers, some- 
times over life and death, since they decide whether" or not an indi- 
vidual needs medical attention from a physician and must authorize 
'.ravel to the* hospital in Bethel. The postmaster regulates the opening 
of the post office, especially when a mail plane arrives after closing 
time, l^e policeman has absolute authority over villagers who disobey 
laws. In all these cases, the power is ascribed to the office and is 
not dependent upon the individual or his personality. A new, expanded ' 
superstructure of roles has thus been imposed over the traditional 
framework. The difference between the old and the new role structure 
is not simply in the numbers of choices and variety of roles available, 
buc also in the assignment of power functions. Whereas traditionally 
there was a minimum of ascribed power +o many roles, such as that of 
narent over children,' there is now power ascribed t6 many roles, so 
^dividual lives are increasingly regulated by the actions of others.-., 
- How are these structural = changes accepted by a people who traditionally 
have value-d individualism so highly? 
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In the case of Tununak the changes in values seem to have lagged 
behind changes in role structure. In spite of the authority of elected 
village officials, the people continue to maintain ^individual autonomy 
as much as possible. Intoxicated individuals roam freely through the 
village, teenage boys roar through the village on motorcycles in spite 
of repeated admonitions by the coixncil,^ children still occasionally stay 
out after curfew, and other examples could be listed. The point is not 
simply that people still feel an aversion to being told what to do, for 
most try to conform to the village ordinances, but that the officials 
do not ot^en follow ^nrough /ith any enforcement. They often experience 
frustration because of the casual attitude of the villagers, but they 
are unwilling to risk disapproval and public discord by behaving auto- 
cratically. Effectiveness in office even now results more fran personal 
reiaxionsrups of the man holding it than on exercise of official power 
(Oswalt 1963: 66 says this - of Napaskiak as well). The turnover rate for 
many jobs and elective offices in Tununals is rather high. Jhdividuals 
are replaced because- of dissatisfaction on the part of the village or 
because they resign, discouraged by their ineffectiveness. Interest- 
ingly, Eskimos seem to- have a different notion of the role of Anglo- 
Americans. They appear to accept the domination of white leaders.^ The 
reasons for this are complex and are involved, I belieVf;, with their 
feelings of inferiority as much as the aggressiveness of whites. Where- 
as they will follow the lead of an A-glo-American, obey orders, behave 
submissively, they will not do this for ^ an Eskimo leader. Their con- 
cept of their role vis a vis whites is different from their role expec- 
tations within the native social organization. Moreover, the stigma 
attached to Eskimo uawed mothers and illegitimate children is not 
extended to Anglo-Americans. A young, single teacher in the village 
r:ave t>irth to art infant at the end of her first year there. She re-, 
turned with her child to teach a second year and was, fran all I could 
gather, genuinely liked by the people. Adults and children were fre- 
quei:t visitor;^, a:i;.* her chilci was the center of great attention and 
the recipient of many gifLs. Such affection is noz extended to all 
t.e-^.chers, however, and cannot be explained by a blanket acceptance of 
all Anglo-Americans as lYiends. 



Role Structure in Games ^ 

The reader v/ill recall that information on games was compiled in 
the field frcr. my obcervations and from statements children made about 
their recent play actiYities. '^e list of traditional games was made 
exclusively on the basis of informants' statements. Caution must be 
taKen against relying heavily on the accuracy of such statements, par-* 
ticvilarly vitL rCf^ard to frequency of games played. Vnlifiity studies 
h.'iVe fihovm that what children say they ]>lay Is not alw:.ys what Lhey in 
fact piny (:;iitton-:'jnith 1905: ^5r(.6), imd this is laidoubtedly even more 
true 31' adults* recollections of their childhood Kt^Res. It was for 
this reason, as well as limitations imposed by cultural factors in the 
field 5 that I did not employ questionnaires or surveys in recording 
game preferences . 
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A few commenlfs regarding inform.ation not contained in the Appendix 
on gamjes seem pertinent here.^ During the time I yas in Tununak, I 
noticed what we might call game seasons. These were not seasons which 
corresponded w4.th changes in the weather, although of course some play- 
activities did change as winter '-i^ought snow to play in or* summer per- 
mitted longer outdoor games. But seasons in the players preferences 
did not depend exclusively on weather conditions. In the summer of 
1973) making string figures was the single most frequently observed 
play activity among children. As explained in more detail in 
Appendix A, this was probably due to a revitalizatioH! of string figures 
during an arts and crafts class for children. However, during the fol- 
lowing summer, 197^, string figures had virtually disappeared from the 
game repertoire .and had been replaced by marbles as the most frequently 
obser^ved game. Almost every day, throughout the village, one could 
observe groups of from two to* six children shooting marbles, I would 
conclude from my experience that the games any observer records from 
year to year would vary because of such changes in player preferences, 
and only several years of observation wo\ild yield a truly accurate pic- 
ture of game seasons or game cycles. 



Another\oint which was discussed more fully within the context of 
acculturation is that changes from the tra4itional repertoire to the 
present one began to increase significantly after 1950, buf information 
on exactly w^6n each new game was adopted could not be obtained. 

The. following discussion will focus on power functions and modes 
of competition in games, interaction patterns, and role orgaiiization, 
and finally, a brief discussion of roles in soc-iodramatic play. 

For descriptions of games, and ages and sexes of players, the 
reader should refer to Appendix A. Games recorded in Tununak have been 
classified according to Roberts, Arth, and Bush taxonomy (1959)) with 
the tiddilionai element of sxeinury-attenticn identified ]:y Eifermejin 
(1971), a classification based on the dominant mode of competition or 
contest in the game, in Table 2 on page 76 . Games are also classified 
in terms of player specialization (differentiation) in Table k on 
page 82 . Games are further classified by interaction patterns, 
accordiug to Avedon*s taxonomy of structural elements (l971: ^21-25) in 
Table 3 on page 78. _ 



The traditional Eskimo cultyre with its lack of hierarchical role 
organization and social stratification had very few roles in which 
power was ascribed/ The only exceptions were the roles of parents 
v/hich assigned some measure of iK>wer over their children. Otherwise, 
all influence of individbials was achieved through their own actions and 
skills. In gmeny too,^arly all-provided opportunities for indi- 
viduals to demonstrate or- test their own abilities. There were no 
exceptions to this in the traditional repertoire of games recorded for 
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Figure 3 - String Figures 
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Tuiiunak. For the most part, even introduced games are those in which 
the 'player is entirely on his own to succeed or\fai^ at the endeavor, 
whatever the mode content present (with the eki^eptibn, of, course, of 
games of chance). The nature of the contest in Eskimo games varies. -In 
most traditional games, it was physical agility, endurance or strength, 
and in some it was memory-attention. In some new games, the element of 
strategy has been introduced. Young men play chess according to stan- 
dard rules, but children tend to miniinize strategy by modifying games 
which have that element present. For example, basketball^played by 
young boys is little mo?e than practice In shooting baskets. There is 
rarely ar.y guarding, and once a player h s possession of the~ ball, he 
does not n.,ed to -plan a strategy to get close to the .basket, fpr the 

.Other players rarely interfere with his attempts to shoot. The^hildren 
also modify the rules of checkers: a piece may be moved diagonally for 

"any number of spaces (like the bishop in chess) so that the game is 
quickly pver. Games of chance are played now by older children and\ 
adults. "Children enjoy card games and simple board games; adult men^ 

- bet on card games and pool; and women are fond of bingo and- card games. 

Table 2 lists the types of games played in traditional and contem- 
porary Tununak society according to the mode of competition or contest 
present: physical skill; physical skill with a minor element of 
strategy; physical skill with memory-attention; chance; chance with a . 
minor element of strategy; strategy;' and memory-attention. 

V Another tvxie of game, that of arbitrary power (Avedon and Sutton- ■ 
Smich, I97I: hOk) has been introduced- in 'school. Games .of" arbitrary 
pover'have a central-person position which has "arbitrarily game- 
granted"status chat allows her t.^ dictate the course of action..." 
(p. uOU). However, such games have never been observed by me in the 
village. The game power mechanisms in village games axe consistent 
with those operating in the traditional society. That J. s, no member has 
ascribed power over another, but individual potency (which leads to 
prestige and influence) is acquired by an individual proving himself 
adept or skiiied iii v«i-ioa3 areas, such as hunting. While there are no 
sames of arbitrary power played by Tununak children, such games have 
been rtfcorded for a Canadian Eskimo group (Glassfovd 1970: 283)- 

Interaction Patterns 

.George Herbert Mead (193^: 158-59) was interested in games as 
learning situations for roles and role behavior. Within his discussion 
of games as they affect personality development, he included a list of 
game elements: purpose of the game; procedures for action; interaction 
patterns of pla:,ers; role of players; and rules governing actions. 
.Avedop (1971 : ^19-h26) has compiled a list of ten structural elements 
in -all games, based on the work of Mead and others: purpose of 'the' 
■ game; procedures for action; rules governing action; number of required, 
participanbs; roles of .participants; result? or pay-off; abilities and 
sikills required for action;" interaction patterns^ physical, setting and 
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TABLE 2 

DOMINANT ^DDES OF COMPETITION IN ESKIMO GAMES , 



Fhftrsical Skill- and 
Memory-attent ion 

chuki-ch\aki #9 
string figures #10 
jump rope #15 
(juggling) #57 



" 'Chance 

5 card 'match #32 
take away #33 
PoUyanna #2H 
Eskimo solitaire #3^ 
■^an unknovm card game #35 
-' bingo #18 , . 



Chance 

and Strategy 

rxOTTiy #31 
Monopoly #26 



Physical Skill 

foot races #U7 
king of the mountain #6 
volleyball #7 
basket shooting #8 
tag //2 
jacks #l6 
do'dgeball §lh 
keep away #1 
hopscotch #20 
marbles #21 
wre stling #23 
over and under relay #^5 
3-legged race #U8 
obstacle course #36 
scissors relay #37 
ball over the roof #12 
bicycle races #Uu 
blindfolded on a 

stick #38 
,dizzy relay ^f39 
^handstacking //22 
^^backward race ^0 
^blindfold search #Ul 
^apple cati ig contest #^3 
^hajmner-.the-nail relay Ifh2 
^high jump t:hk 

(dart toss) #ol 

V Liiimo^e oosi> / tf >>* 

(ring toss or 
horseshoes) #60 

(finger pull) ^#62 

(hand pull) #63 

(jack sticks) //67- 

(tug of war) #6^ 

(box hockey ) //C5 

( i^risoner *s base) lr/6 - ^ 

(hang on a slick) lf(S 

Mole: ^ iri'ilc^^es w;ames no lonp;er ^l.'iyed' 

indicates games observed for adu its only 
Numbers fairov/ing each gam*^ refer to description numbers in 
Api:)endix a ^ 



Physical Skill 
a(id Strategy 

Lapp game #5 

hockey #3 

so6cer #U 

cat and mouse #50 
^basketball #8 . 
^touch football #2U 
^pool #17 



Memory-attention 

Eyewitness #27 
storyknifing #25 
(silence), #66 



r.tratagy 

hide and seek //13 
checkers #l4 
^ches^ #19 
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environmental requirements; required equipnent. The two elements most 
^•elevant to this discu'asion of games are roles of participants and ■ 
interaction patterns, llie role structure of games has been discussed, 
but also of importance to understanding roles in games is the knowledge 
of interaction ?a';terns of players, rue role is the formal positfon, 
^ile the interaction patterns are the. links between role^, how posi- 
'tions interact or interrelate to one another It therefore aeems useful 
to discuss this, particular structural element^and Avedon's taxonomy of 
types of interaction patterns, 

Avedon (1^71: k2k-23) identifies ei- ^ypes of interaction 
patterns which can be used to categorize ■ .-js/ These ara defined by 
Kim as the following (1971: h2k-2^)i 

a) • Intra-individual— action taking place with::, the mind of a person 
or action involving the mind and a part of the body, but requiring 
no contact with another person or ejciemal object. 

" b) Extra-individual- -action directed by a person toward en object in 
' ■ the environment, requiring no contact with- another person. 

c) Aggregate— action directed by a person toward an object in the 
environment while in' the company of other persons wbr^ are also 
directing action toward objects in the environment. Action is not 
directed towa:fi each 'other, no interaction between participantr, is 
required or .necessary. 

d) Inter-individual— action of a competitive nature directed by one 
person toward another. 

e) Unilateral- -action of a competitive natui-e among three or more 
persons, one of vhom is an antagonist or "it." Interaction is 
in sim-iltaneous competitive dyadic relationships. 

. f ) Multi-lateral— action of a competitive nature among three or more 
persons, no one person is an antagonist. , 

g) ° Intra-group— action of a cooperative nature by two or more persons 

. intent upon reaching a mutual goal. Action requires positive 
verbal and non-verual interaction. 

h) * Inter-group- -action of a competitive nature between two or more 

Ultra-groups . 

Tabl6 3 is a classification of games playfed in Tiuiunak using the 
eight types of game interaction patterns identified by -Avedoil. llie 
m-i^o-ity of ^smes fall into two catogories: those with multilateral 
interaction patterns (21* of a total of 60 fsames); and those with inter- 
group action patterns (l8 of a total of 60-'garoefl). I believe these 
tVeduencits can be .-plained by cultnral factor's, namely role structure 
.-snd value systems. v " 



TABLE 3 

ITJTEMCTION PATTERNS OF ESKIMO GAMES 



Intra- 
individual 



Extra- 
individual 



EsHino solitaire 
strir^ figures 



Aggregate 



■^bingo 



Inter- 
individual 

<2 



wrestling 
checkers 
■^uniuiovn card^ 

game * 
*chess 
(finger pull) 
(hand pull) 
(box hockey) 
(da:!;t toss. 



Unilateral 



tag 
king of the 

mountain 
dodgeball 
cat 8c mouae 



Multi- 
lateral 



marbles 
rummy 
Monopoly 
Eyewitness ^ 
jacks 

bike races 

hopscotch 

basket- 

shooting 
Pollyanna 
foot race 
take away * 
jump rope * 
5 card jn"'^-ch 
*high jvunp 
pool ' 

♦hendstacking 
*btckward race 
^blindfold 
seeo^ch 
(jack sticks) 
(silence) 
(ring toss) 
(thinblf toss 
(hand on to 

stick) 
(juggling) 



Intra- 
group 



storyknifing 
chuki-chuki 
dual string 
. figures 
obstacle ' 

course 
blindfold on 

a stick 



Inter- 
group ^ 



ball over the 
roof- _ 
hockey 
Lapp game 
soccer 
volleyball 
scissors relay 
dizzy relay 
keep away 
3-legged race 
hide cr seek 
over ^ under 

relay 
king of the 

mountain 
*touch football 
*backetball 
dapple eating 
contes/c^^ 
* h ammer - t n e - na il 
relety 
(prisoner's 

base) 
(tug of war) 
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Multilateral interaction patterns In games are consistent with the 
emphasis on indiviclualism in 'econofiic, political and- religious spheres 
of traditional. life. Intergroup action r^tterns reflect the duality of 
/ the competition-cooperation ethic: competitive effort on the part of 

each individual but conformity to the ideals. of cooperation ^d non- 
aggression for group survival. 
« 

Role Organization in Games ^ 

Scholars have suggestea Uitxt the. role structure of children's 
games mirrors their knqwledg^^of s^ial organization'. Thus, since 
Anglo-^American children at a young age are usually/ in si1;\fatlons super- • 
vised or guideu by an adult, such as teo::;ier-pupils , mother-children, 
^their game inventory consists primarily of central person games in 
which a leader- or "it" directs or has poVer over; the other players 
tSutton-Smith and' Gamp, 1955 ) • Examples of American Central-person games 
^are Mother-May-I, Simon .Says, and t6g. . It would follow that as 
children's roles in," and perceptions ol, the social organizt.tion change, 
so will their preferences for game organization. In-Q ,small homogeneous 
community like Tununak, where the social structure is very simple* one 
might not find that children's knowledge of adikt role networks ;s 
limited. That is", given the small sceJLe and .simple organization- -of 
society and the children's rather free access to all aspects of life 
there, it Is not torealistic to es^ect- children to liav^ a reasonably > 
complete knowledge of Tununak's social organization at a. fairly early 
age. Parents speak freely in front of their children, and children are 
free to come and go at will tp any gathering whether it be church, 
council meetings or other activities. The only activity fr^xn which 
children ^re barred is afternoon bingo. Because children have such 
liberty and spend much time- together playing without adult supervision, 
'and because authoritarian discipline is tipt part of Eskiito childrearing 
praotices, children's social organiz.^tion. j.s not unlike that of adults 
unstratifie'a groups whxch permit flexible individual participation. / 

There are some differences in the^play behavior of various age ^ 
groups, but the differences are not as great as one might find in more 
complex societies. Young/ children under tne age of five do not engage 
in the more elaborately organized games such cs Lapp; game (#5), ball 
over the roof (#lU), and the various^ board-^jid v-ard games. Moreover, 
they are limited by their own level <k physicel development to rather 
simple games of Physical skill that do not require maximum degree of 
coordination, ga^es such as tag (#2), foot races (#U7), and unskilled 
games of marbles ♦ They may knoW one or two simple string figures (^10) 
by the a^e of five. or., so, and( girls are practiced at smoothing mud and 
drawing with a storyknife (#25) even though their "storied ,'" Tf tl^ey 
tell them at all, oonsist onlyof naming objects they draw.- As the 
children grow older, their repertoire of^games increases. Girls from 
si.^ to about twelve or thirteen' play witl^ Jacks (#l6), storyknives 
(^5), and hopscotch (#20); boys practieTwith bows and arrows, sling-, 
shots, practice shooting baskets (#8), and play king of the mountain ^ 



(#6). Both sexes in the middle childhopd years play tas/ (#2), ju^ap rope 
*(#15), Lapp gene (#5), hockey (#3),' hide and seek (#13^ keep aw^y (#1), 
ball over the roof (#1-2), String figures (#10), dodgsball^ (#11),^ 
cneckers (#lU), marbles (#21), rumny .(#3lJT- various board games, volley- 
ball (#7), and have jmping contests-. Only the adolescent boys and 
young men pla/ pool .(#1?) , basketball (#8).,Jc(ucb football (#2f^), and 
chess (#19), while both boys and 'girls of a'deleicent age play board • • 
games, cetrds, and Lapp~game. '-While we' nan say ge;ierally th^t children 
under about five or" six play 'taostly simple games /thei-e seems to be no 
correlation of the role organjLzation 'of game^ and age of playeVs frcm 
•chat age level on. The role organization }.s also essentially the same 
for adult games'; and &ince soke games played by children are also played 
by adults, 'or used-xto-be, there is no need to separate a discussion' of 
adult and chi'ldren's games fo4'the .j^pose 'of role analysis. Tod^y in 
,tununak. adults play only a few 'game's. •''YcuiK-and middlfe-aged adults of 
2iDth isrftes enjoy Lapp $*ame,-dnd- adjilts. of an*rfge,s play cards/and bingo 
(#18^1 II addition, adults' 'participle in tHe litfetof July contests. , 
In-lM, adults were the contestafits 'the follcrfing games: ^P?i«- " 
eatiflki^ontest (#1<3); hammer-the^-ffeil 'relay (#U2); backward rac%,(#UO); 
-and bSnWold search (#Ul). • , 

- ■ \ • "* ' • - . 

"mbie'U shows the current game inventory ror.TununaK classified 

according to dif'ft^-entiation of individual and team roli?s. • I found no 
correlation between age of players and prererence'-for g^ine.j with^ differ- 
entiated, or unaifferentiat'ed roles, 'thus both children's and adult games 

- are ^ishei in tne t^ble. Traditiorfai gcmes are those which, as far as 
I-tsan determine, were not introduced by Anglo-Americar^s but wera aborig-^ 
'in'ai gemes or mod'ified versions''"of aboriginal games. /New geaes are ■ 
those whfch have been taught by Anglo-Americans," usually in schools, and 

••Have\been adopted as taught^-or-ih^jno^ified- form/" • It should" be:«pointed 
out -tW/the games taught in school/ tut never played by the children 
-outsiL of school .are. not ' included in, the table, although "tHey are 
listeti in Appendix.A ^ (games #U§.-#56-)T _ . • 



> . .Games with .differentiate individual roles a'l-e one's in which one 
-or mQre^aL.es'ha^iex!pectatio; /behavior and selSttions ^to -other players 
whic'h" > ajo^i f f ^rit tyrom any . .hef "position. For example, in the game 
of tag/#2}, the " J.-f'-^chases"- e've^-yohe else.. He fs the only player _ 
exTte«?^ed to pursue and touch ot#er .playelfs; thart::is his function and 
;'v<SgoalV '•I'n-L-a'pp gaifife'(#5), the.^A'-cher^^^oals'^and actions are different 
frcxn those ofL.anyiJXtK4i^ placer ,.^,,Howver^i^ role 
gacjes,"noJ.ndividual*$^it4.on iV'un^ €ach player h^s the same func- 
•■' *icB?s,4&iS^ls, »nd,Nst&.tus 'IITer^ be ^differences .betwe.eft tedm 3^c- . 
tidns, .as in .hi(fe ^d seek (#13) where; one. team_ hides iJnd the other team 
searches for' tfirem, but.all Jn^.ibers of one teo^i have tbo- same role; such 
games are undifferentiated individual role games, thus are listed in 
tiieffcategoi^M^the table, but they ar^^ differentiated team rol%, games, 
so are -also -out into the third* category *in/the table. 

SomQ -games are play,ed bbth with differentiated individual positions 
and without ". King of the mbunta^ (#6), for example, may be played' as a 




TABI^E h 



ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN GAMES 



Differentiated Individual Ro3e Games. 



Tradirtional Games - 
tag 

storyknifing 
obstacle course? 
blindfold_pn a stick? 
jump rope 



Introduced Games 

king of the moujntain? 

basketball 

Lapp game , ' • 

touch football 

cat and mouse 

Ji^ewitness 



Undifferentiated Individual Role Gamea 



Traditional .Games 

^hang onto a stick ' 
high'^^jump 
backward race? 
blindfold search 
string figures - 
l^eep away 
soccer 
juggling 

ball over the roof 
hockey. 

hide and seek - 

jack sticks 

hands tacking 

wrestling 

box hockey? 

fooL races ^ 

chuki-chuki 

dodgeball ^ 

thimble toss 

ring tor^s or horseshoes 

dart toss 

finger pull 

hand pull 

tug of war 

silence 



Introduced Games 

volleyball 
marbles 
checkers 
KSonopoly 
Pollyanna 
chess 
jacks 
pool 
bingo _ 
+ake away 
-3 card match 
rmry 
hopscotch? 

apple eating contest 
hammer-the-nail relay 
ovv»r and under^elay 
basket shooting\ 
Eskimo solitaire 
unknown card game 
scissors step relay 
dizzy relay 
bicycle races 
prisoner's base? 



Differentiated Team-Role-Games- 

• * c — 

Ti-aditional Games Introduced Games 



keep away 
hide and seek 



king of the mountain 
prisoner's base 
Lapp game 



? indicates that the origin of this gome is uncertain 



central pe-rson game in vhich one player, tries to keep all others from 
taking his place on a designated area (the ."mountain") by pushing them 
away as they approach. This game is' more ^©ften plJ^rer in teams, how- • 
ever, 'in which a team of kings,, all in the role of defender's of their 
territory, attempt, to prevent/the team of,, attackers from pushing them ' 
off. Because it is played b^oph^ays, it is listed both as a differenti- 
ated individual /role game (4n -which there is one king), and as a differ- 
entiated, team game (in whi/ch a team of ' kings opposes a group of . 
attackers). In games such as juggling (#57), darts (#61), oacks J#ib), 
and others,', players take" turns at the same role. That is, 'each plair-^;r 
.per-forms the*-same acti/ity but in sequence. I -have classified such 
games as undifferentiated role games ; even .though one player is the 
focus of activity. I would argue that rather than his being a central . 
.person, he is the -player while all others .forin an audience of potential 
player^.,-' < / ' • ' . ' 

From Table k ve can see that the number of games without differ- 
entiation of individual roles (1^9 of 60 games) is significantly higher 
than g^ep.'in w^ach players take exclusive positions (11 of 60 games). 
.The tabors" lend only partial suppor.t to my hypbthesis that organization 
of players.'in Eskimo games is consistent with organization of roles m 
society." Iii .the traditional culture, there were very few major roles 
wriich were'' exclusive; Differentiation of roles in society was very 
'limited and was not consistent with the egalitarian structure of the 
-ociety/ Rather, any role which- was differentisTted was created by an 
individual for himself and maintained by his individual abilities. A 
formal office was not filled by him- anS passed on to someone else later. 
In /raditional games we see very little individual role differentiation 
am^ng players.; -only 5 of 30 traditional games recorded involved player 
specialization ; even. this was minimal specialization: rope turners^ 
/V4rsus jumpers in" jump rope (#15); storyteller versus listeners m 
' stsorjijtnifing (#25); chaser Versus escapees in tag (#2), and .so on.^ 
tHus the traditional game repertoire consists of games in whi sh Jcole 
ougan^" zation patterns are -consis-tent with societal role org' lization. 
However, in the new games the correlation fails. Vfhereas c jntemporary 

■ roie structure in Tununak has been expanded to include signJ f icantly 

■ moVe 'differentiated positions, nsw games do not show an increase in 

• -DlAyer specialization over traditional games. Of 30 introduced games 
'pliyed in the village, only 6 involve .any individual player differenti- 
•>atibn Thus, in both traditional- aAd introduced games, the proportion 
._x>.f. ^differentiated role games to differentiated role games remains the 
same: significantly higher. • 

\ 0 ' ■ ' 

Vs noted earlier, role and power function are related. but not the 
same "■ The fact that some individuals are 'better players than others is 
not uiirecogiiized; but no game offers players positions in which rules 
of the 'game give them differential 'power , control, or influence. 

In summary, what we s^e is that in spite of the fact that role 
differentiation in th^en-eanraunity-has increa8ed_significanjay^^_^ 



past several decades, and is still continuing as new jobs Qre introduced 



t-oVncrease specialization of labor, there has not yet he^n a signifi- 
cant change in preference, for games with- differentiated i-oles. The 
introduced games which bave be«n accepted and are nov played in the 
vill%e are primarily thos.e with undifferentiated role organization. _ ^ 
The only real exception is* the very popular Lapp game. '.-In,sch9,ol, ^ 
childr^en learn many games in which there are differentiated roles ^ 
(Jacob \and Ruth ^^k; Squirrel and Dog #53, and others) but such games 
are not\ played outside of ^school, where they .are organized .and directed . 
by a teacher. It is my belief that. this may be due to the influence of 
cuiturai\ values which have not changed as much as more superficial 
aspects Qf people's lives. Acculturation is an uneven process. In a 
coimnunity\ like Tunuuak whire the full effects of contact are fairly 
recent, materi-^1 culture and some aspects of social organization have . 
.changed dramatically and rapidly, but the underlying ideology has been 
more conseWuve . Perhaps we may see Ichanges in the future m the . 
vple organization of games which will mirror the changes that have al-. 
ready taken\place in society.. This cannot be determined at present and 
must await furthet research at a later time. However, given^the great 
variation in rates of change in Alaskan Eskimo villages, perhaps data 
from another community would provide seme further insight. Such. data 
are riot now available, however. What is clear is that presently the 
values of the community which are instilled in children have -a greater 
effect cn game preferences than does the role structure of the adult 
community, for although traditional games are organized in a similar 
manner to traditional role structure, contemporary games are also 
organized like traditional role structure. These data shed no light on 
whether the role ^stVucture of games has remained stable because games - 
have not changed af the same rate as social organization (m whi&h case 
we might see suph changes, at a later time) or whether the children's 
knowledge of adui^ role structure has less affect on their games than 
the social orga^ation- of their own peer groups , as Sutton-Smith and 
Gump have suggested (1955).- In this case, I would speculate that it is 
the lag in- rates of change which provide the explanation rather then 
'incomtjlete understanding by children of adult role structure. ^^I would 
further suggest that it is the lag in rates of change which also 
explains. why adult games have not changed in -role .organization either, 
in spite" of the dramatic changes in community role. structure . 

Appendix B lists ail, the play activities I observed in Tununak for 
bo>s, girls, and mixed groups, but f=t seem^ pertinent in a discussion 
of acculturation of play and changes "in roles acted out by children to 
-discuss^sociodramatic play. Sociodramatic play is characterized.by the 
following.: imitative role play; make-believe m regard to* objects; 
make-believe in regard to actions and situations; persistence (at least" 
10 minutes); interaction (at least,- two players) ;'-ynd .verba!^ conununica - 
tidn (Smilonsky 19(j0: 9)- • ' • -' 

''. .■ . ;• ' '• . ' 

With- the excet)1rl=on of Store, which I saw played by many groups of 
both boys and girls -together bS^ween the ages of five and twelve, the 
sociodramat-iG~plait_described__was..p2LSMved_.i9 "my" ffimily^ where three 
girls ages eight to twelve, their female f rf ends , . pnd- a brother of three 



were the mrticipants . ^Boys undoubtedly also engage in, sociodi-amatic 
«play_, ^aijd* i saw them at a distance playing at'- war, cowboys, and other 
•Tsretenses, but I .did not have the opportunity to observe them closely. 
These descriptions of sociodramatip play have appeared previously 



(Ager" 197^a).. . 



' • Store . This was played by both gill's and boys between. the ages of 
fotir and twelve, both indoors and outdoors. A table or bench was used 
as a counter, &nd if played indoors ^^reai food from the cupboards was 
"sold." If played outdoors,. disca^?'ded cans, small boxes, pebbles, , 
sticks and other debris were'usedf as store goods. One or>ore chi_ldren . 
^cted as. the clerks while the- otiiers pretended to be customers . " 

/■"•/' ' " " ' 

School . This was. nomally played indoors, but I once saw five 
children playing school- in / new steam bath .house where they had brought 
their books, pencils and Rayons to draw .and write . - The teacher was 
usually the oldest child '/present, and she was noticeably, leading the 
others. The teacher w^ strict and issued directions to the ©thers. 

. Mother and ChilA n. Such play was often an occasion to dress up 
in the mother's clot^iing when played.' indoors, as it usually was. The 
mother fed her chi^fSren, told them to go^to bed; and took them on trips 
(to Bethel and Tofcsook) . In some instances a real baby was used if the 
girls were babys^-tting ttieir infant sister'. Both dolls and younger 
children were tj^e babi^, and several mothers and children actfed out ^ 
their roles siwultaneou'-ly. -• .- ' . 

.{ . • 

- Church ./ The oldest girl acted as the priest and wore^a blanket 
around her .shoulders. She set up a wooden bench in front of the bed and 
ordered tlja others to "Please be-. seated." She chanted, "Please get the 
sugar," f^d one of the other children brought . sugar from the -kitchen. 
"Please/get some crackers," she intoned, and a Jiandfull of pilot 
crackers was' brought from the cupboard. Then, "Please get some Kool- 
Aide,/ and it, too. was fetched. "Please get the toilet paper." Each ■ 
■ teiq-'was collected in turn and assembled o» the bench r The children 
we^i seated on the bed while the priest stood behind the bench and mixed 
th'e Kool-Aide with sugar and water in a bowl. . She gave each child a 
bite of cracker, then a sip of Kool-Aide, wiping off the rijn of the bowl 
with toilet paper after each person had drunk. She next read the gospel 
which went like this: "They sat down to 'eat and drink; then they got up 
t9 play (sic).'" 5ne ended the service by singing "Amazing Grace." The 
whole episode lasted approximately twenty mih\ites . 

The Movies .- One«ivening the children hung a sheer white blanket 
between the dark bedr<*m ana the brightly lit kitchen. Chairs were 
dragged from the kitchin to the bedroom and placed behind the blanket, 
on. the dark side. The children ,took turns dancing or jumping comically 
on the bright side of the blanket, casting a shadow on it which the 
audience on the other side watched. The show, which they told pie was , 
a movie, went on for about twenty nvinutes. 
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Figure 5 - Playing Store 
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* . * * 

Rental st v (Public Health Service dentists visit, the village once^a 
year for several day s.^ to give check-ups ahd take carer of minor dental"" 
.problems r) A seat from the family sno^jmachine, which was being repaired' 
^bUtside^^as on the kitchen npor. The children enjoyed sitting. on it, . 
as it was a.nipe child-sized chaise lo\mge. One girl was relaxing pn^it 
wli en/ .another .weht over to her and called to a 'thUrd to joiti. They 
decided to play dentist. The oldest ^girl put a napkin on the chest of 
the girl in the seat and asked in. English, -with a slow and exaggerate^ 
prphunciation, 'T)oVou have any cavities today?" . The patient asked what 
1 a cavity ^is, so they ^came oyer to where I was' sitting and" aske^ me* ^ I ^_ 
explained it, and they returned to. the patient without comment.^ The two 
dentist's began to jointly "drill" the patient ^s teeth by.jnaking. a buzz-^ 
ing somd aft'er prying, her feouth open. After several seconds of drill- ^ 
ihg^ the older dentist ^old the patient to„ "spit three tijnes." .Th6n a' ^ 
second girl took ,t^^ as patient. The activity cqntiriued for' about 

ten. minutes. * ' - ■ ■ ' 

* There are sever^ noticeable fda^ures of sociddramatic play I 
observed. Most of these pretenses,, with the exception of Store in some 
cases,- were actedfout iri iiialogues with slow, exaggerated erJunciation ^ . 
in English. This\ is striking because normally the children speak Yupik 
to one another.' Another feature is that the roles acted out are ones 
"which are introduced ones, i.e., not traditional, and many are not even 
now held by^^Eskimos . Store^ clerks^ mothers,, children, and* movie audi- 
ences are roles* held by ^^^1^^ E.ski^ios, , but teachers, _^priests^ and 
movie actors are not held by Eskimos .that these children know of. So 
they are playing, essentially white-aksociated roies, which probably 
-explains.rwhy_!they ,speak_in JBigldsh. Such- roles are almost certainly 
ones that are incompletely understood by children be'cause recruitment 
tt>.such roles is outside their experience. Only partial knowledge of 
these roles is known to them. Teachers,' becauafe they live in the school 
•complex and welcome\locaL visitors , are highlWvisible 'peopre. " Tfte 
children Spend the school day with them and ape often visiting in their 
apartments 1ji the evenings and on weekendsy/lhe priest's role is also 
.one known to the children, at least that ^pect Vhich is public, the 
serving of mass. The, dentisjb is known . only from his annual visit'-^ and 
his Vork is poorly understood. 

' '^-^-^^.^ 
One finds some difference in the interaction patterns and role 
organization of so^odrajna^ic In^df^amatic play there is often a 

doiainant role in which power over others ts. exercised. In teacher and 
priest we find a single. individual controlling" the entire activity while 
the other players remain cbmpax'atively submissive, almost passive. This 
is inconsistent with^the patterns and organization of formal games 1 
think what we are seeing here is the children's response to the white 
man ',6 society. Izi /formal games they are operating under the values of 
-their own. culture,' but in sociodramatic play they cap^ step, outside their 
culttiral norms and follow tlie models* whi^.es provide. This is their moat 
overt and significant reaction to Ibhe differences between the two cul- 
tures. Roberts and Sutton-Smith (1971: ^36) say that the i)rlmary func- 
tion. \of games is to act as buffered models of poorer contests. That the 
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sociodramatic play of these children is a response to the power function 
of roles held by dominant whites is illustrated "by the authoritarian 
leadership exhibited .in such play, leadership which is. not present in 
traditional Eskimo games. It is also inter.esting that ^authoritarian 
.positions of leadership, significant- differentiation. of„roXe,s^, and, roles 
of religious specialists which have no counterparts in formal games ar;e 
'significant roles in the sociodramatic play of these, children. 

. ' . In the absence of information^ about sociodramatic play in the early 
contact period, I wpUld suspect that one reason^ for :the significant- 
difference in role organization ofL formal, game and sociodramatic play 
.is, that thfe flexible, creative,, and imaginative character of socio-: 
, dramatic play lends itself more quickly to cultural change, whereas 
fonnal games. tend to be more .stable because, rules are -ex;glicit and 
goals are specified. ' , • . * , 



CHAPTER. VI 



IHS RELATIONSHIP -OF VALW?~AKD" GAMES" 




Values in Society 

.In the, broadest sense... . (one) may usefuily tMiifc of ^gojfi^.as 
abstract aiid perduring .standards; which are B^d :by aff^dir . 
vidual and/or a specified "group to transcend th^^ij^ of 
the moment: andvephemerai -si^^ Ff 015^ the psych63.ogical. 

point of view, a ^|lue may be iel^eci .as "that aspect -of -moti- 
vatiori whidh is "rSerable to staiiaards,. 'personal or caLt^iiral, 
that do not aris> sbleiy-dut o^ an situation,.arid . 

' ^ the satisfaction of heeds .and. primary- -i^^^ 

A value is^a selective orientation toward experience,^ 
implying deep commitment pr repudiation, which influences the , 
•choice' between possibly alternatiyes, in action. These 
" drieritations^ay-be cognitive and- expressed, or merely infer- 
-, able f rem recurrent trends in. Behayioj:;. A value, thoUgh con- 
, ditioned'by biological and social nece^^ssity i^in its specific 
form arbitrary or conventional. 
-~ - Values-, -then, are images formulating positive or negative 

action commitments. They take distinctive forms in differisnt 
culture, tend to persist tenaciously through tijpje, and are 
not mere random outcones of conflicting human desires. They 
' c are standards which- complicate the individual '-s satisfaction 
of his immediate. wishes and needs (C. Kluckhohn, quoted in 

* .Lantis 19"59:.37)1 / ' , , • , ' ; 

* . ' * 

Because values are both cultural and personal standards, this 
discussion will in&lude both focal values of the Eskimo culture and 
-personal trail^s or characteristics regarded as ideal. ., The. couraes of 
information ons-values are published ethnographies in which values are 
discussed and my own field observations, the villagers.' positive and 
negative statements about their. own and. others' behavior, and their 
reactions to my own. behavior. Fortunately, , an excellent .study of 
western Alaskan EskiMLva.lues:jfJ'.as,:made .byJdargaret. Lantis -C;L959) y and - 
a study of the- Eskimo hunter's psychology was part of a project .at 
Wainwright, Alaska, by Richsird Nelson ^1969). ' The latter focusfed on 
valued' personal attributes, of a good hunter and was useful in that the 
ideal traits identified were remarkably similar to tho'se- listed* for 
•96uthwestern Eskimos. Because of the" dearth of-comparative -material 
frcaa the southwest, "some sources on northwestern Alaskan Eskimos vete 
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used in confirming what I found and what other scholars of southwestern 
Alaskan-EskojQos discovered regarding values ♦ It was felt that in spite 
of some^ cultural an^. linguistic 'differ erfces between Eskimos of these 
two regions.,, the value systems are *suf ficiently similar to warrant such 
•comparisoru'' ^ 

, Thi s discuasionas not meant to be a complete inventory of ^Eskimo- 
values; rather I have used Lantis.Mist^f six.fCcal values (1959) as 
a framework around which to -build a discussion of miov valuers I p^j:- 
ceived to be operai^ing in.Tununak- The focal values* she» identified are 
thp^g-er — (l)"Performance--high value of skill and ingenuity; (2) Goods-- 
.devaluation ''of possessiventjss ; (3) Iiitergersonai Relationships— high 
Value of good sociala^a-tion .of the passive type; (k) Social^ ^oral.ity— - 
survival of the group; (5rReMgi on --respect for aniinals (^Qimsiay; 
(6) Economy— high value {and nebe^ty) of hunting. / . < ^ 

For ease of organization and discucsion, I* ha^je preferred to 
•classify values into- four^ categories bashed on man^s fundam^^ntal rela- 
tionships: (1) to. other men;, (2) to things; .(3).^ his environment; 
(k) to the supernatural* * . - ""^ r= 



Han^s Relationships to Man 



\ 



A f.ocal value which Lantis term's the' high value \)f s"6cialization • 
of the passive -type can be seen operating in interpersonal, relation- 
ships. Hostility, a''ggressiveness, and "loudness" are highly undesire- . 
able .behavior among Eskimos . An ideal man is one who maintains ' ^ ■ 
self-control at all tomes. ' People try very hard to live up to these ^ 
ideals, and even when they feel angry with someona, they do not con- 
front, , accuse or argue "with them. The passive exterior is maintained; 
only gossip., spoken in soft voices, indicates their displeasure. There , 
is a climate oi' pennissiveness in all interpersonal relationships-. 
This is cqnsisteat with the emphasis on individual achievement; each . 
■jjidividuai is not only permitted to pursue his own- course ,most o'f the 
t,irae, but the permissiveness creates a tolerance for others' individu- 
alit.v. 

-.^-^ In dealing with one's family and friends, one should extend help 
arid cooperation when necessary, but qn^ when "one is asked . Minding ^ 
one's business is a tenet of life in this village, and in many others 
as' well. Not only does one not .reveal curiosity about others' affairs, 
one does not ever offer advice or even assistance unless it i? request- 
ed.. This can be taken to "extremes,- given the' Eskynb's reluctance to _ 
interfere with his neighbors (Nelson '1969: 38O).' As an example, when • I 
moved into a house the second season and found that it had no source of 
heat7 I mentioned in many casual conversations -that L had n6. stove. ,1 
also said that I was looking for, one. This was rarely- met with any com- 
ment. After several frustrating (and cold) days of attempting to elicit 
help in this indirect manne.r, I decided to sdjnply ask for help. Once I 

«did, T was given a discarded but" still functional stove by a man whom 



everyone knew had one. No one, evidently, felt free to put hlm..nn the , 
/sp^t Jby telling me about his stove But he gave *it freely^wheu I tosked 
hi^i for help. When I mentioned to several *6ther, men thai i now. had a 
stove but- could not carry it to my house or install it myself i*, no one % 
-offered help. But once I asked a man for fielp, he transported the s.tove 
to 'my house,, then some of his friends came to help,' and thpre were soon* 
four men getting it rea^ for my-use. And^they all appeared to 'be very 
'happy to do so and'' Came back seyeral^ times'* during the'^next few months to* 
be sure it was operating pyoperiy> Other values w^re evident in this 
episode: hospitality and generosilby/ 'Because I, was a guest in the^r • 
•village,^ they wpre^jager to^.be sure I was^warm and cqiifortable, pnoe I 
let .them know I needed them. . They- asked i'br.jio^pay, hp compensation for 

th'^^gi^y Hours th;ey-spent-helping meT-- One brought me fresh £ish 

throughout the summer without my asking fqr it or of fering payment 
fact, ^people brought gifts of .foOd frequently. The preyipus s\mimer 
when my husband had' visite i me> brd^efly, one family spent a gre^t deal 
.of money buying i*oods at the stpre\ for us,, food they normally did ^not 
eat^ steaks, turkey, cookies, and canned vegetables. They also gave 
.mjc.-husband_ gifts when he left.. Visitprs are noi^naiXy,^ offered tea and 
crackers in their ffi ends' hemes, and. ^ dance' is ofBen held in hpnoV of 
PTjt_of town visitors. V/hen a^n^eighbor in li^ed asks to borrow food, he 
is often given more than he asks for. When* a hunter has brought -in^^ 
lot^-pf^^ meat., he often sends pieces to friends .and relal^iyes in ^the 
'village. The first, day I arrived in the village, an unkn6wn'and sus- 
picious foreigner, I was invite^ 'in for coffee 1 ^ut, aside from one or 
two questions about the purpose of my stay, no curiosity was -shown. . It 
*was not that people were not curious; it is^ simply that good manners o 
prohibit 'curious questions.. . ^ . 

* * ' ' ' ' " * . • * - V 

Another valued persdnal, trait is a sense of humor (Lantis 1959 > 
/Nelson 1969). The Eskimos love to laugh, and even months or years 
after some amusing incident has occurred, they laugh heartily when it 
is recalled. A man -who can laugh is appreciated^ but even ijiore so is • 
the man who can make others :Jaugh. Such, men are pleasant to be with. 
, Potentially unpleasant situations can often be tur^d'into sources of 
amusement. For example, a bitch in heat drew thefmten'iioA of many dogs 
,in the village, both those who were chained and those running loose. 
The noise 'and commotion caused by the dogs was distressing to the doges' 
ow^er, an elderly wrsnanl . But rather than letting her: anger get the 
best of her, she made the dog a pair of pants from the cloth bags in- 
which sugar is sold. The sight of the dog .wearing -pant « was hilarious 
to everyone; and although*^ the incident had occurred more than five year's 
before 'I arrived, pe^Dple still told me the story and laughed as much as 
they had the first time they saw the dog.^ • , . , - ^ ' 

It has been noted previously that ^Eskimos are. competitive, -fiach 
attempts, to do his. "best &t his tasks and tries- to meaoure. up to the 
valued- ideals of 'personal beha[vior. bece^tise he wants to be good, even 
the best, at what he does. But the comjpetition is a quiet one. * AggreB- 
sive competition, achievement of one's goals at the expense of others, ' 
' is undesireable . For in spite* of the \ndividualism so gervasive in 
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•Eskimo pocietjrj-^ere. is also a hig,h Vg^ue placed on, the -social 
moral&y of> the grjoup, 'vhich Lan-|;is identifies as a focal- value of ^ 
■group survival. . GroiK) survivaOi depends pn cpdg;eration (Lantxs 19595, 
"Kelsoa i899: '2SkyrU an indivi^uaX.is uriabie to bring* in food for, his 
family, take cayp'of ^iis childrierl,, or periona a particular task alone, , 
s6meone will help "ham. - Hvlew Ithe, prevalence of adoption in this con- 
•te:ct' . If. a motH«^ is unaTiie toj care for her, infant for Some reason, 
anotlier will adopt it. Cooperation fof- .thfev. survival of the child, p^t 
o'fthe group, means that even a woman who already has many small mouths 
to feed will take in.ahothir which is not h.er own. The mother, because 
of the -love she has f055 her own! child and in spite of t^e valUe placed 
on having many' children, Iwill giLve her infant*" away in order th^t at wiH 
be, cated-l€r . , • <. : " • ' ■ ' ""^ .T r 

\ • ' I ' . . ■ ' ^ . ' 

■ The "value of group survival aiso wo^lcs at" times to overcome the ' 
basic' individualistic tendencies. In traditional pocietyi. it was the 
right of. the victim to avenge crimes" against^him.. _ If, however, the 
offender were.'a chropic criminal,, the. group would act, as a. whole tp 
'ostracise, punish, exile, or,e4en' k^n' him'., .The maintenance of .group . 
cohesion and elimination of 'societa;k disruption were important' ^ough 
\ to s'E^ulate th§' cooperation -af all its inembers to- ensure xt^-The ^ 
\spirit of cooperation within tllie group is one. which may at first seem^ 

discrepant when we consider the basic individualism prevalent in Eskimo-- 
' society, but the two are counterbalanced, in Eskimo' ethics. No indi- 
vidual attempts to "stand outlL in a socially disapproved maijiler (Menager' 
1962- 36) The -iaea is to balance individual achievement »with conform- 
ity.'. A show off is not admired (Senungetuk.1971: »*5), and adults are 
"expscted to fit unobtrusively .into the cbmmunity" (Oswalt 1967: 205; - . 
Individualism is. not -supposed -tso l,ead to cohfliot_or disruption (Lantis^ 
•I9l»6'': 62; Birket-Smith 1971:. 59,-60)-. . . . . - _ , ' v 

' Another value is "one placed on cooperation between the sexes. As ' 
noted earlier in a discussion of roles, men. and women have separat^ but- 
■ complementary duties. 'Each takes, pride i"^ doing his; own tasks well, 
but there is -a division of labor'. In public this division between mal^s 

... . : .. I . \ . w,«« nnA unman . 

and females is- expressed, in -cnear -pnysxcux xscpoiaoo-yi.. .-.x... ^ 
sit»' separately at many public gatherings, such as council meetings^ 
dances, and Uth of July games. Men. tend to dominate these puplic activ- 
ities, while wometi rui^ 'the private dqnain, taking ohai-ge of the homev^ 
and. family life. Both domains are important roles of men and women lin 
each are sepay^ate, but the' cooperation of bojbh insures a smooth fvmc- ^ 
tioning of the whole.. The valUie-of equality is expressed th^ lack of 
■domirfation by qne. sex in all domains, both public* and private: 

' A new>ralue related to the individual and his dealings .with his 
felloe mentis one wljich 1^ only-'feegirtning to be felt here. That is the 
value placed on 'being Well educated.^ To be .able to-4eal effectively 
with the Bnglish speaking world and to;unaerstand the goVer-nmgnt 
policies affecting- them, the Eskimos must be educated. Men who are 
: capable in this capacity are elected us leaders of .the .counc^ . .he ^ 
" people -generally value. the education their children are receiving at 
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,y even if they do not .alvays* appreciata the concurrent ^ demise 
lifeways^ . ^ ' ; ; '* ; ^ % 

' . Man's. Relationships to Things , /• * 

,* • A focal value identified by Lantls is the;.'^deval\iatipn of posses- 
siven^ss." This dtcbwi&,vin par^j for absence of land ownership 
. among EsfcLmos (Lantis 1959)1 and pVdvidds a f6undati6n for such- per sgnal • 
.>tra32fs as generosity,, hospitality,' and. sharing. Hen -of. wealth r^are 

with others by giving gi^fcsJ^t celelireitjbns . Today wd see-t^vi-, yalue in 
. operation at -seal tarties, where women, vhb can- afford to. distribute . 
gifts tcf alL tie other women in the .village on the occasion^ of • -tfle 
hoHfiss' child's "first" celebration or xhen her husband brings -.fibme his 

• firs-B seal, of the s^jrihg. SOich ceremonies', and the' ancient festiyal^s^ 
' " served as econanic levelers. Accumulation of- gdcds vp^no* "extensive 

^ andVserved -primarily as- a supply of gifts ^of others.. Such generosity • 
was not purely altruistic j ^ man who shar^ geheroUsly-wit^ pther^- ^ 
gainpd a 'great deal of prestige. But tlie" point Is; that- it was not thft 
,jnaterial' goods thei^^'elves which held the primai«Tf value -in these trans- 
. ■factions...". \ • ' ' ' ' : T " - " , ' 

Another value rented to things or-sob-lec^s was that placed on sMll 
in craftsmanship. MehVnd women both took csreaf pride ^in thteir abili- . 
'ties' to- construct tools ,"-w6apons, and.clothing of high quality ana^ ; ■ 
- ae-sth^'tic design. Non-functional decoration was. add^'d" to fin_^ garments , 
and painCed designs embellished, some equipment,^ Toys made for children 
were beautiful models . of" adult equiment or , ppeeialized playthings such 
■ as iVory storyknives arid.leather^balis, . * . > W 

• V . •. . , 

Tod.ay this value is undergoing some fchahge.' A cash economy has 
. been introduced and people now want to' buy coinmercimy manuf actrured 
. goods with money. they save. .Because "theyican buy articles" more easily 

• . than' they can make them, pride in skilled craftsmanship i-s,on the de- 

. c3,ine." Also, because mon"ey is heeded to" buy jfestem goods^, .and sunh , 
goods are highly .desiT«d, there is more of, a tendency to noard^ A . 
refrigerator, , a radio, & snow machine^ -these are no^ distributable com- 
modities Whic)i can be'^sljared at feasts., A new value oh axrquisition ^f ' 
material statv^s sjmbols is increasingly e ^ent. -There was always a . 
value on owning somathihg beautiful, but px.e personal pride in having 
ijb through skillful craftsmanship is gone* when* goods are .manufact'jred 
ijnpersonally en masse an"a, then bought. . " . . , " ^ 

" * ^ ^ ' — . •' ♦ 

WBile I am ribt aware of' a. comparable 'situation *ift Tununak, in ^. 
another southwestern Al-ask&hjillage it has been reported that indi- , 
viduals feel possessive of "tHeir. be|.o^gings, ^apd friction -results when 
soneone borJjOws another • s tools- or_ weapons .and^dbea notjeiA^n them_ 
--(Oswalt 1963: 82). . ' ^ ' • • 



^ Man*-^ Relationships to -the Environment , * 

- , I-n a hunting society, particularly one in a harsh ehviro jnent, it 
is not surprising that a high value Is placed on acquiring knowledge and 
understanding, of that environment. To succeed in hunting, a man must , 
xmderstand animal behavior, the weather conditions -which affect his 
safety., and the land or ocean on vhich he 'travels. He' must be cautious 
b'\it not fearful in dealing with the dangerous conditions of hunting in - 
the north.. He must be ingenious. at devising on-the-spot splutions to 
.problems which arise on the hunt (Nelson 1969: 38l) . Because knowledge 
of the 'environment is so crucial to survival in this land, one must ' have 
an excellent memory of his experiences, both successful and unsuccess 
^ful.^ Vlhat-^he learns. thro\;»gh his ^own efforts may^ be useful in the 
.jfiltpre..,^ But in such a harsh, environment ,,_o\e„cannpt r^ly.qnly on one 
own. experiences to gain sufficient fcnowledge\ He^must listen 'to Ihe 
expei^iences of others^ to, learn from them (NeLsoh 1969:- '37^-) * Remember r 
ing jfhat others have done' in similar .'situations\may help^ him in an 
emergency lat^r. Thus a high value was placed oV ^a ^good memory and on 
attention to many details a. situation. A ^gpod^emory is one of th^ 
most highly, valued ass^$s of any individual in .a society which has no., 
system of writing, foi:; paSiibers, m^st remember what they^ learn .^^ Kn^w^edge 
becomes wisdom, but knowledge depends on memory in such^ saciety. 

Intimate knowledge of the ^envirpnmeht and animal behavior is a 
major -Key to th^ success \of a hunter, and thus ^Ibo the ultimate survival 
of :his family. A focal value/related t,p this aspect of EsKimo' culture 
As 'respect, for ^ anim als_.(LantjLs' 1939) > While this also falls, in the 
traditiqnal' culture":^ "imdeiTl^^ reaOjn-of re^-igioh ds well^-respect_fpr__ 
animals /goes hand in hand with man's knowledge of ^nd dependence upon 
them in a hunting society^ ' * ^ , ' 



' ^ . Man • s Relationships- *.tp the Supernatural \ 

me aboriginal religion of Eskimos 'was animistic. There was no 
supreme deity, buo many individualy spirits existed, of man, Of animals, 
and" of inanimatje^pbjects. Most Ve^ligious cer.emonies were*directed t6 
propit^atipn of spirits of^animals, for it was -believed that^if the 
spirits weT^ ITt'eated w.e3a, they would permi-t- themselves to be^recap- - 
tured in their successive -reincarnations., Respect for .animals was a 
focal value -in -their lives (Lantis 195§). 'To<iay, the Komfm Catholic 
.chur cl;^, is tW dominant religious influen^e^^ in their lives., A*>ii^h ^ 
value is placed on follov;ing tirie moral standards set by the chlir^h, and 
a deeply religious person is respected in^the community. Working for 
the church ^ is corVsidered desireable, and many individuals teach cate- 
chism and participate in the meetings of the sodality and parish coun- 
cil. Seeing ^ religious vision is cpnsi^efred. a sign of favor, and many 
mothers rush to tell the missionaries of their children's reports of 
angels:and Jesus 'Christ, seen at various times 'and in various places by 
the-<5hirdren. Beyond this, the moral i)recepto followed are similar to 
those which have always operated in Eskimo' society : - ooopejsfMon 
^ ' ' * • . . A ' 



equality of individual opportunity; charity ; .generosity; non-aggression, 
and .so on. - , 



- "'Values in Gam^s 



As hunters, Eskimos place a high value on hunting, "hunting skill, 
*and hunting 'achievement (Lantis 1959; Nelson 1969)- It has been only 
recently that a cash economy has affected the subsistence patterns of ^ _ 
Tvmundk residents, and government welfare now provides them with eco- 
n^ia'^ security beyond the subsistence level'. A man's prestige is still, 
however^ measured to a-gr^at extent in terms, of his hunting skill. 
GaSmes which demand dexterity, strength, and endurance are quite obvi- 
ously* functional in a society sodependent on these qualities in its 
membe^TsV/b^^ and f males , The .significance of this type of game is 
further apparent when we discover that .geines oTTphysical "skill games 
of memory-attention were^the only kinds played in the traditional c\dL- 
tu're,. and, of "games currently pl^yMJ-nJEununak,_^3^ are games^in which 
physical skill is ^the dominant mode of competition. In^ddition .to for- 
mal games of physical skill, many of the toys- which children 'play with 
are models of adult tools and weapons. ' Small bows and aiTOWs ahd spe^s 
are used for practice by boys, and girls play at cutting and sewing 
small clothes for their dolls. Both, then, are-practicing skills they 
will later use as adults. 

Success in ^11 traditional games and in mpst contemporary games 
depends exclusively on a player's individual ability. Because of the 

.^qualjsotential for achievement (Oswalt 1967: 206), individuals are 
responsible only td~^fian§elves for 'their "success or failure in, Life.. 

Jhis fundamental individualism has Been noted by many ethnographers 
(Lantis I9U6: 2^k; Hippler and Corin 1973: 5; Oswalt 1967: 192^ Birket- 
Smith 1971 : 6I). While the struc;bure of society is basically egalitar- 
ian, individual behavioF, partictdarly. in econaaic pursuits, is 
competitive. : Game"3 in which individual potential for. achievement is__ ' 
uniform are by far the most popular among Eskimos, both in the past and 
now. To win, one must ccsnpete.' Competition is enjoyed, and nearly all 
games are competitive games (there are very few games which have no 
element of competition). Old games, such as dart toss, juggling, tag, 

-and-contests of streiigth,-such as high jumping,- nestling ^nd foot- 
racing, test the ability of each individual participant. .Many new games 
adopted by Eskimos are also essentially individual tests: marbles and^ 
jacks are two examples. ' 

*" * 

While emphasis on individuality in achievement, both in real life 
and in games, has fostered a spirit of competition among Eskimos, but , 
mitigating the disruptive aspects of aggressive competition is the 
social morality of the group. It is realized, or^at least used to'be. 
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that the group is the only insurance an individual has. Cooperation is 
essential in maintaining the hannony of the- group. 

The kind of competition I saw in Eskimo games is one in which 



everyone tries to do his best, but not at anyone* else 's expense 
(Senungetuk 1971: 1^5). The high value placed on non-ag<?ression within 
the group is reflected in the lack of malice in games and sports amor^ 
Eskimos^ Even in the -most painful contests of endurance, sueh as 
mouth pulling, finger pulling, and, other trials (which I Have not 
observed in Tununak but have seen at th^ Eskimo Olympics in. Fairbanks, 
Alaska), participants do not becaae angry at one another because of the ^ 
discomfort eaeh is inflicting on the ether i This contrasts with an; 
Anglo-American sport such as hockey in which players- often become 
enraged dur'iiig play, and the 'game erupts into alight. Nothing is more 
repiksive tO Ihe Eskiina,than angei- or violence (Birket-Smith 1971: ol). 
Eskimo-losers are good sports. They leave laughing; the audience ;Laughs 
when someone loses or. looks funiTy on makes a mistake; and pai^ticipants 
derive much amusement fVom playing. Lanti^ says; of Eskimo players, 
they ..never seemed to care who won. It was all in fun..." (19^6: 

Humor is greatly valued among all Eskimos. The children reflect 
this when they play. •Even cheaters do not eyoke an angry response but 
an amused one. The other players yell ""cheat-uk" good naturedly and 
laugh; in fact cheating is blatant when, it occurs, as if done to amuse 
onesexf and others". .There was only "one case of covert* -cheating which 
knew about- During the organized game night for children in the commu--^ 
nity hall, 'one boy, who was secluded outside with the others who wer^ 
to take tvrns running an abstacle course blindfolded (game 7T36), was 
-caugh^fe--0eer^ing-<in.^the^indDwJL(O^see what the trick was. He was brought 



in to -have a, short talk with the organizer of the game b e cause" Trwas' 
feared that he would tell the other volunteers and .thus .ruin -the game- 
for everyone. That his cheating, affected the entire group was, I be- 
lieve, the reason any action was taken. However, after a brief t<^lk 
wjLth the organizer, the boy emerged smiling and the game went on. There 
was no^ more said about it. 

Another value expressed in games is ,the "devaluation of posses - 
siveness." In general, there is very little, if any, emphasis in games 
upon equipneat. One of the' favorite games, Lapp game (//5), resembles 
baseball in that a ball is hit with a bat, but the 'bat need only be* a . 
handy piece of wood. In another popular game that has been introduced, 
marbles (#21^, <;hildren bring one marble to the game and leave with that 
same marble. The. game they play has no provisions for winning another 
player's marble. They dd know a game in .which the object is to gain 
possession of others' m'arbles, but they rarely play it. In all my 
months there, I knew of Only one occasion on which it was played. A 
novice player who had lost his marble to an opponent sat. off to the 
side waiting for the' game to end so his marble would be returned. .V/hen 
it was explained that it would not be, he^.was incredulous. Tt appeared 
to me that since this game is so rarely pluyed, the children, who played 
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marbles in little groups throughout the village nlmosV every day during 
chV 8\Mner Of lyjh, were indeed expressing a preference. They en^joyed 
the cohtest^of skilly but did ^(5^ choose to take each others' marbles 
as prizies. Consistent with the idea that one man's gain need not be 
another's loss, that is the winner takes nothing away frcM th^ losers, 
is the custcm of giving prizes There are reports in the. literature of 
the winner of one game putting up the prize , for Jbhe next (Lathrop 1969: 
93, so only the winner of the final game was a winner in the material 
sense. Today in Tununak, when games are held on theAth of Jul/, every 
onerwto a prize, whether or not he wins. Oii ^ game 

hight for the .children, no prizes-. at all wei:e given. ^ . 

/It was note'd earlier that because^ of the changes Eskimo culture is 
und^rgoing'^ as an adaptation to modern teehhq^ and li;fe- „ 
styies, mmiy individuals fi^^ fi,@;thatnLt is beccming increasingly 
iinportwit to be well educated in order to Qope with the complexities of 
modem civilization. What we see now iiT the gme repertoire is still a 
xprepohderance of games of " physical skill, .but th^ese, along ^with memory- 
attention, games, are not the only kinds now played. . . Games of strategy, 
^such'a& checkers (#lU) and chess (#19) > games combining chance and 
strategy, such as board games and card games, and sports such as basket- 
ball (#8) and -touch footba]*! (#2lf), , which 'cmbine an eleinent of strategy 
with physical skill have-. been adopted by the children and adults. The 
relationship of games of strategy to cultural complexity has been dis- 
cussed by Roberts, Arth, ^Gid Bush (1959) have found games of 
strategy only in complex societies. Following their line of thinking, ^ 
we can say that acceptance of^games of strate©r is consistent with new 
values regarding competence in coping with th^ complexities bf modern 
life, particularly since the recent settlement of ^e Native Land Cla^ims 
with its complicated legal and economic significanceSsforJhe^natlv^^ 
Alaska and the new demands on coimmanity leaders to fo}'mulate long' range 
plans and goals for the group, such as selecting the :.ands to be perma- 
nently owned by the yillage. r^, 

Ihe value placed on skill in manufacture of tools, weapons, and 
crafts is. one which was appM^nt'^iir-BTjcriginal-times in' t^ of 
toys parents made for their children. Smooth ' leather balls decorat^i^ 
with insets of different colored leathers or precisely cut shapes in /fur 
xere works of art as much as they were toys.' Ivory storyknives and 
finely constructed bows and arrows^ painted with-designs in natural* 
pigments were evidence of the appreciation for craft and form. Today 
children have very 'few homemade toys, and the few there are usually 
crudely made. The^ value of craftsmanship se&ns to have declined Si^i- 
•ficantly.. Money i| now used to buy children's toys. 

Another value discussed previously is that bl^permis.slveness in 
social relations. ' Manifestations of this attitude can >'e found in 
children's games. One occasion was a marble game played by five boys 
about 8 to 10 years old^»_jL_babj!i.gi£Lio^^ 

playing area, stegging of the marbles and inte r fering wit h jbhe^^^y^^_. 
But the boys i^ored her and waited for her to leave rather than getting. 
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angry and pushing her out of the way. This example also illustrates the^ 
value of egalitarianism. There, is respect" for older people^jmd t^ey 
have .more influence than 1,he :/oipg, but each individual ha'S'lfprth, and 
no age group is excluded from participating as. he wishes. The young 
child who disrupts a game is allowed to leave ut her own pace or is 
gently coaxed away. I found this example striking in its .contrast to 
the typically, angry reactions of Anglo-American children to intrusions 
and disruptions by. younger siblings.. Perhaps it is this patience with 
others' idiosyncrasies, the acceptance of each's equal rights which 
helps us to understand why ^oung rchildren are treated soZ-permissively, 
ailov^ed to run noisily around the church during services, crawl ^under 
the seats at movies, a^d vfander <?ut .on the flbpr at dances. ^t;is the 
nature of children to do so;' th^ people accept it^and tolerate it rather 
than e/.clude 'Chirdren from participating by leaving them b^hind^ 

- . The high value of good socialization . of the pas¥ivfe ,.^ype- js-^ess 
'clearly exT>ressed' in games. It could be argued that the^'-absence of 
central-pei-son" or "dominant roles in games is reflet t.ive; of the Eskimo - 
aversion to attracting attention to himself, though. i^. could equally te 
argued that it reflects the" value fof equality arid indivi^dualisra m 
Eskimo society. There were a few lexamples of behavior which might re-- 
flect this passivity. I noi^iced t.hat when a player, was injured m a 
game, no one comforted or even acWiovledged her. The injxired player 
stood alone and cried silently unt>ll the pain lessened,, then returned_^ 
.to the game. No comment" was made py her or the others/ 

■ I - ' ■ ' . ■ " 

Respect for animals which Lanjbis 'mentions "as- a- focal value is one 

which I find no expression of in g'ames,, at least not explicitly. Sc far 

-as,! can determine, this was not a- value expressed in aboriginal games 

I know nor is it expressed in introduced games. The only possible 



example of an ancient -respeet-for-knimals-is. .in the naming., of , teams ^ 

after animals which was done among! other Eskimo groups (Birket -Smith 
1929- 273). J. haV£ no informatior^' on this custom among Nelson Islanders 
in earlier times or. in the presenl j. Furthe rmore, I find no expression 
of values related to the Eskimos' contemporarr-&nrj:g^a-'=> '^T"'P^^ ref^ard ^ 
ing the supernatural. The only reference tq., any supernatural being or 
-^iritds the "ghosV'-or-.i'lt.l^JjQjt^.Qg_games at night . Thus, of the six 



— STimt. ^s- tne gnosis— ui — o^i- !-ii_u.<3&_&s!L»iLS .'tisi-r - -> 

focal values listed by Lantis, only that perteining to religion is not 
.expressed in games. It is a valuf clearly reflected in ^ther expressive 
behavior, such as dance. (Ager 1975-76). 

s * 

Knowledge of .the environment! which is so_ highly valued in hunters 
is another value not now reflect^ in games of children or adults. 1 
saw no evidence that the value- o| listening tcSr others and learning from 
thei"r experiences- finds any~expr|ssion in games. 

Another important value whit:h did not seem to' be reflected In gameu 
is hos pitality. In the old days?, often a visit from onfe or more men 
from another village was the occ&sipn for adult game playing m the 



m2-BUu . -but- game.&-wei:e_nJ.so idry^ed when thejie W-exe„no„visjU:ors.,_anA the 
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rgjames. oi children show ho relationship whatever to visits from, out- 
siders and the hospitality extended to visitors • 

A final point I. wish to make with regard to games is. that children 
plajr few formal gamers in their total plajr tiine (Oswalt notes this of 
Na'paskiak as well, 1963)^ Sutton-Smith and Rosenberg (l97ir 
suggested that the trend, away- from 'formal games to informal play,^^ 
jLctiyities among Anglo-American chlldrpn_.may be explained by the changes 
ih -the society 'they iiv6\in'--a society increasijigly pemissive and more 
-fhfbmal in social relationships, .particxilarly in relationships .with 
parents ♦ If this is true, we could suggest that it :may apply >cross- 
culturaLly as well: one v^f^zoa for the relative scarcity of formal 
games coDg)ared_to_in^nn^ Eskimo child^ may- 

be the value of equality and informality in social relationships in 
their society* EskijnQ preference for the \ms,tmctured a^ 
-siv4 in their society may partially explaiJl, t^e child^ 
for informal pl^ay. Interestingly,' if they adapt ccmpietely ta 
.^esiern civilization, they.shptild introduce more foriiiai organization and 
structure in their* social drgaiiization, as indeed thejr are already 
doing. Perhaps we shall see an increase in theVnumbeT oT- formal games 
played by children in the future IBecause we -cannot rely completely on. 
subjects* statements about games played in the past (Sutton-Smith 1965)^ 
we cannot draw conclusions about the^ number Qf formal games played Tby 
^children in the p§ist, but,J:he data I have suggest that .the total /number 
of games may have increased due to the inflTOX of new types of games 
(board games, card games) as well jag^new g ame s jpf_jai'd Jiypes , such as 
physical'" skill "contests . ' ^ ^ . 
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CHAPTER. VII 
. SUMMARY .i^i^i)- CONCLUSIONS 

'■"""--^..^ Summary 

This, st udy ha s beerTan att^t to view Eskimo ,gam§| oJ.-:chil(feen: 
end. adults* iiTtheir- abor-igiriai and cphtanporary cultural cohiBexts in 
; .the Nelson Is^Land village of Tanunak. Seve?fal,,^ot^al prot)lems were 
"ahvdlved; ^ — is 

!<• to provide a contemporary ethnography ot funuha^>bas.ea~? 
f leidCresearch in that community,- and to discuss t'^adi- 
tipnal cvattir.e of southwestern Alaskan Esfciiios- as jt-was 
' , - ^ recorded, in the literature of the early contact period; . 

to compxle..'an inventory ofj current. games in Tunuga^. and a 
• listipf games th^t ar.e vnp Ippger played :but are ranembered 
by blder Informants ifrom their c 

3. to define the roie structure p> abpriginal society and of ^ 
contemporary sacietj^ipr purposes of comparison ahd/dis- 
. cussipn of cultxire change.; 

k.' to discuss the traditional value" system of Eskipios; in.-; 

— ijerms of fpcal values' and significant ideals as-^stan^ards— 

- for personal conduct; 

5. to dei5onstrate the operatipn of specific values in gaines; 

6. to discuss Player organization 'in games as a reflection 
of role structure in society; ■ 



'. 7. ta correlate the adpptioh of new games over ^;he last •* . 

fifty years, or so, with changes which 'have taken place 
in role structure and values as ^j^esult of acculturation^ 

-The-iriyestigation is reported in seven main sictionsT ah TntToductiori 
'and' statement of. the research goals and a new definition of game; review 
■oS; the relejvant literature of play and gamesj^f ielA site se?:ection, 
-methodology, and personal qonditibns of the investigator irj the field; ■ 
'ethnographic -setting or context for games; role structure in society 
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aridi.in:^ yalues and, their reflecrtiop^h major 

xoncliisibhs: of the study. \ \ 

' Conclus ions * ^ 

This Study has viewed Eskimo rgaines afe a reflection of cultural, 
yalues/ aSidJ^s^^ organization. While m^ scholars, ^Haye s^^ggest^ a 
relatti^^^ games and. role .crgahi^ ,caWgQy4^^ 

^ g^l^s; as expressly^ behayipr, they have not systi^ati^ examined; tfie 
rreldtionship iii i' spedific norxrwestern society; W^ato^^i^s^ \^ 

~ found is that we can ^Lnd tke operafion;^ specif^^^^ yaO^u^^s^^^ 

-gr^te^ gam^ attitudesVa^ prganizat^^ tha^ 

lence oj^^^^^ seme yalues cari' he-detect^ in; game ^ i^ 

"changes ; The ^reJitti^ betweeh; societ^O: tote :structU|te and :g;&e role 
stinj6turei is: 1^^^ clear due to t^^ ^} 

%h^jicix^sjm fhu6j while aficrigin^^^ 

^.prgani^at^^^ rple structi^^ in the aBp^^^ cult^e, 

chahgfei in fple. itructuf e^ .h pK^S^s 
..iii/geffie ofganizatip even in games fecen^ 'OniD of* t^^^ 

" cpnclusiohs. could be, made, ftbm these idataV ((l)/ role^ si;rucl\ire in Naples 
hats f emained: stable ^because .cbildi-eh's game brg^iza^tip^^^ 
fiect^ ^adult spcial or^izatiph: Tbui pnly chiidr^ Vs rknowle^^^ 
(i)iggested by Suttpn-Smith and Gump49550-l iUerejis'fe^ 
itei^jionship "betveeh patterns in^ coiamim iole sj^rtfct^^ and, g^e 
or^anl:!sai4^n, thus changes in pne will ;hay% -^^^^ ph o%;5ges^i^^ 

other'; (iy^^??^^^^ changed signi^^ 

munity because .the infiiience of cpnserv.atiye dultur^^^ yalues^ i;$ stronger 
'than tho in^fluence of pat^ee?%-iiL,:^^ orgahizati^^ ggid changes* ^ 
values have not kept pace vrith dh^rigeT^&r^^i^^ sjbructur^^ in which , 
^case ,--we-may-see«changes--iri-^g^ 
arid role structure are more fully" integrated in this cdnmiuH^ 

i would tefttatiyej^y suggest, lihe last;^ concision. L believe t^^^ 
there is a relationship ])etweeh game"" organization and social s1>tuptur^ 
which can be seen in the aboriginal coritext. The egalltari^ .structure 
of JSskimo communities in this.reg'ionVf .Alaska 1 '|»efie:pted i^^ 
which, have no central-persons, min^al,. if an^j^differentiati^^ 
roles, absence of]Mig[ue~ix:)wer nmctx^ ^InTroIes y an9r"crrtef i^ :f or'^ 

^winning which are based on individual 'skiil^an^^^^ 

_iher,e^s..general support in the riterat\if e^" 

ship of abgrigimi Eskijoa^ " 

. organizati^lri to support my view^ further s>tudir of specif id/ cqm^ 
>ri.li be necessary to demonstrate or re^te it. frhe; firs^^^ 
supported by a study of young American children (SuWon-S^iii^ 

• 1955) whose games reflected their, knowledisse of' social prganissatto^ 
rather than the actual adult role structure of their spciety^ JHowaver, 
l"' would argue that In the community of 'Pununak, children have greater 
access to^knowledgel of adult role rtructure du^ to theiV opportunities 
taatitend all^coiffi^xtty-J^inction and th^ir/freedm jbo pbserve ^11 

''^asp^cis^of community^ and farnily Mfe^ I do not, believe that their^ 
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^knowledge of adult role structure is/^ricqmplete, although attempt to 

-interview children systematically on tiheir khQWledge of role s.tructure 
in i5h> commvinity wore not friitful. Moreover, if only the 'children's^ , 

febwledge of social organization/ rather' than the actual connnunity role 
structiore/ were reflected in games, we. could expect tp- see more central- 
person games, in their repertoire/ since for the better part of f^ve ^'ays 
a. week they are in school classrooms which are. structured in a' rigid, 
hierarchical fashion. The teacher is ah authority and power figure 
while the children's individuality has little .bppprturiity for expres- 

^ sion... .mching. is. .done, to groups of .children, whose ^perform^ 
vary but who are nevertheless .categorized in ranks: good students; 
average student s.,._and^so..on.^ ^-That the adult present ^haS'-'sucfi^-b'ontr^^ 
arid, is very strict with the children has not\mea\it that the. children 
accept formal games mirroring thiS: .relationship. On th| con1i,f.arY, they 
still play games/whose, organization is similar to/that of 1^^^ 
games ...^Fur-thermore, children's game organization is thf same as adult 
. game organization. Both reflect the traditional role structure in 
Bskima society. ' - ' . " * . . 



^ . My conclusion would be that values '.have- a more mportant ef fe^^^^ op' ; 
game patterns when values and role structure^ ar.e not fully consistent 
and integrated. We have seen that in Tuhun^,. v^ue have* not changed 
as mji^h as role stTuet.ure,i which now allows for much mbre'^ differ ehti- 
" ation'than^ir^, traditional societ/. It is not .unlikely,' tli^ef ore, that 

^^sinc^yal^es'have not 'kept ^ace with changes :in social organization in^^ 
the'Eskliio culture, values, have also, remained a jtnor'e conservative influ- 
ence on games. .The actual behavior of .people, influenced by' their 
values,, has in sbme instances worked against the operation^of hew role 
structure in this viila.:e. In games, too,, conservative values have . ^ . 

_minimiZ-ed_chAnge.._,E^^^^ 

.and aggressive competition have^ been modified tp be more consist'entiwith 
traditional patterns, ^^sketbaU, Monopoly, marbles, and other jgames . 
have been cnanged to Eskimo version||\ King of the mpuntaip an^J^ 
seek are played ' ' teams mbre'ofter^^ games. How- 

ever ,_in^a^mor-e-accuii:ura:t^M^fIl5g^ in which there has been a 

""longer perio"^ of contact, "one might find that changes have pcQurred in 
game organization. iThere has evidently not been enough time fpr this 
to occiH-_ ill *JBinU^ . . ' / ^. 
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Values expressed in games arc? both major cultural values and valued 
personal traits. The key to understanding the character ^ef games in 
Tonunak appears to me to lie' in the duality of the competition- 
cooperation ethic. On the^'one hand individualistic pursuits are- the 
avenue tp prestige, respect, and influence in the, group, yet individual- 
ism does not lead to solitude. The male may hunt or manufacture and 
repair equipment alone or .with a partner, but he has another half 'to" his 

2iam:>,hia wif^e^. Tljieir skills Qre comp?.ementary, and their efforts must ^ 
be^^bined before self-sufficiency can be achieved. Each works alone, 
-but- tWther, individually but>. cooperatively. The individual is also, 
part, ofhis community, and while his economic activities may be In^i- 
vidual, beHs a social b^ing. He depends on his group for^social 



compatiDility and social interaetion^ Thus, he concerns h^self wi^^ 
jhis^place^ In that group and cooperat es', ad;j ust s,, aixd^ conf oras to, fit 
iniEo it;' ^ < . \ . ^ 

:We see the spirit of .cpmpetitipn wprja.ng .ham 
.principle of cooperati^^ and games are. one of the aspect s^ of cuiture 
In which the haM clearv . ^ _ „ ^ . 

We see that the traditional hunting; c^^ ' 
initiative, memory, and ;phpical st:^erLgt^^ values whij^^^ 

-e3^res;0d' in the types- Qf \g#es traMtionally played 'by XsM ?4-> f i 5 
gam^s: of physicei skill and;^ames r.equ^^^ ^ 
attention, such} as string figures andlUg^ijn^ The cvit^ri' yaiue^ 

;piaced. dn^^ ^^^jf?*^^^^^^^^^ . 

grqiip^^^W splidai'it^ expressed; ii» attl-fedes in ^isar§s ,^ 't^^ 

pleasurable compeiitidn \but :absenc^. of humiliati^^^^^ for tHf ;a:ose^^^^^ ^^l . 
ih ^umor which envelope t^e playing ^ as we]/l -as i^^ 
-which are multilateral aii^ ihter-grpi^^ *be; ge^^ 

material possessions- is players * car attitudes tpw^ 

gaSe .eqxdiment aiin^^^^ Mpha'sis on "priz^^^ in'.campetiti^^^^ Sew 

values ass ociatud with competence in jbhevcpmprek -mod^^^^^ 
relatea to^ increasing interest in k??es pjL^stratel^, whfre;$he emphasis ^ 
i^ on testing the mind rather than the body. Finaj;%,^ inf^fequo^cy d 
f ormal games is;' an indication of values. as- we^^ In O^animak^^ 
'^games are less treqaeht than inf ora^l play activities,, and ma^be^ 
a reflection of the high value placed pn informal, ]p^rmissive^ 
ships in social relations . , ^ ^ ^ ' » ^ ? 

In Chapter II, which dealt with previous research, into games;, I 
--di^&cussed-th?-si'gnificantr-fi7i^i7igs=pf^^^ investigati^^^ Eskimo 

games conducted by Glassfprd (19?0) in the j^Iaickenzie b,eit.^ Region of 
Canada. _In summarizing the pres,.ent_fihdings^ ^ it 
seems pertinent to ccanpare the. results 'of these two games: studies. 

While botft Glassford^s study and mine de,%l;:with Eskimo games ^ there 
are several importanf differences \between them. .We werei!both^^'9^^^^^ 
with game organization as it related to organization of pthef -aspect s^ 
pf calture. His> emphasis, however, yas upon orgianizatipri 6^^ 
strategies, and- steps of operation in ^gamcs, ^Jhefeas I focused ^pn 
orgs^izatipn of player^ themselves,. His feeling was 'that games would 
reflect ecpnondc organizatioii patteiins. 2^4 ) whereas I hyppthesized 
that games would reflect role structure'lnd values. Allies e two 
approaches are by no mejwis mutually exclusiV^e,, g 

nature of cultur.e. . They are merely two different dire.c|i6ns t^ak^Qh tp 
. each the same goal: to find a relationship; bis^ween of 
games and organization of the social system in general. Glassfprd^s 
study of changes ^ dealt with changes in diffefaat generational prefer- 
ences for the types of traditional games,, whereas was: concerned i^ore 
with, the ;new, introduced games adopted by Eskimos and' how they related 
to sbciai^^^^^ His'comparisph ofe generdtiohal p^ more 

detailed, than mine, since he compared three generatipn§ while I compared 



only, games .played in 1973-7U with games'plaj^ed ."in the past" " (unspeci- 
iied). Most important Ijr, his study W8^s conductedramong Mackenzie .Delta 
ilskimos: and mine among Nelsoii Island ^.Eskimos. These two grpups are 
,si|aratjed not only by a. vast gepgrapnical span but also by .Many cul-^- 
tux^l .dif f erences , among them the different economic foci- (caribou in 
.Micken^^^^^ Delta; seal and fish dn Nei son. Island lan^^ 
/gukges (inupik in Mackenzie; ;Yupik on ^Nelson Island). His^ fieldworS:, 
in; two seasons, .lasted 62 days; mine,, in two^:seasons, .last:ed, 8; months . 
Methodology differed considerably. Although" we both employed observa- 
tion^ discussion with Eskimos, and material in the "literature,, his re-- 
suiis depended primarily upon iufoiTnation^. gained in interviews arid 
. Questionnaires while mi}?e were based mosfciy^ on direct observation. 

I . In attempting to^corapare my .findings with his;, I was tmabj.e to 
* decide into w^hich of his^^categpries th^ ^lis , 

..^as ndt because th/^ games .were significantl^^ The specif ica- 

'tion of .goals, and strategie^ can only b a .known at. the emiQ. level', 34^ 
/ se.ems, to me,, and I did not/obtain a greal deal of infoildatloni of fnat 
• nature . However ^ it Is* imclear to me how *he arrived at his- criteria 
.for classifying particular games in his study. Eor example,; he, clasr 
sifies jacks as an amuseinent (unspecified goals; and \inspec strata- . 

gfes), blanket toss as ar cooper ittive game (urispecif led goals and 
7^3pecifl-e(l7strategi ^he-leader^ ^s^n^ndi^^ 



^,ie sting game (specified' go^ls and specified strategies )\ Glassford 
.Refines a specified goal^as pne^ which can be achieved by pnjLy one "player 
6^ a iiQit of players, thus/the othei* players will be lanabie ,tb achieve 
* ^ it (p, 12). I fail to see why achievement of the goal' by one play* in ' 
. . follow the leader would preclude-the other players achieving, the jsMg^r:.. . 
, goal: to keep up with the leader. He defihes^ a strategy as a. "selec- 
tion of a m6ve or maneuv.er available to a player for all possible cir- 
cumstances, that, irfay arise during the course of play," .e^.g.,. a set of 
" directions. I am urclear ,as to why the directions or maneuvers for 
follow the leader are any more^specified than those of jacks. I,t 
appears to me that in all three. games, goals are unspecified in that 

. , they are only to "do one* s be^t," and that the strategies are also rela- 

, tiyely imspecified: in jacks only to catch'^the ball. In blanket toss 
only to jump high and land safely upright, and in follow the leader to 
. simply do what the leader does. Because of my own confasi^on on these 
p(>intsr, I cannot usefully employ^ Glassford's classification system for 
the games of Tununak for the purposes of comparing our findings. 
7" , » ^ * •• * * . , " ' . ^ 

. 'I did find many other, points of agreeme.it between the two st'udi.es , 

.however. Both recognized the low level of* structural organization of 
games arid lack of player differentiation, as well as the fact that most 
games involve short-term, few-step operations (Glassford 1^70: 196). 
Both point out the minimal emphasis on eaUipnent (p./l97). * And evQp in 
, " 'team games, players tend to act as individuals r&ther than relying* 

./ heavily on^ assistance, frbia teammates ^ (p. 1^). Both studies noted that . 
child rearing practices were generally permissive for both sexes 

- - (i>. 197)^ There seems to be general consensus on the -types of games 

played, using the ^dberts,. Arth, and "Bush (1959) typology; that is, most 
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games are, games of j)hysical skill.. The only excepUon is^jthat there 
. appears to be more interest in^ gambling games fn the traditional _ 
repertoire of this area than there was. on Nelson Island. ' ^ ^ ' 
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APPENDIX A • ^ • • . 

Descriptions of Tununak Eskimo Games 

* -Each of the games described below ia assigned a n\jmber which also 
^appears in parentheses in the tables knd text fo^ easy reference. VJhen 
arstandard English name of the game was known, it was. used to" identify 
t he, game; i i ma^ x\Y n ^^p^- -f^^- r^f. h er games > V?hen the l ocal YuiTik'name 

y/as known, that, too, was included. . Game^ are grouped^ bhe-fi3?.st— 

group ^consists /i?f games cur^lerrtly played in the village- (1973-7^) ; 
grouT) two consists of games played, only inside t>e school building under 
a teacher^s direction; and the third group consists of games described 
to me by Residents but which are nb^ longer played,' so^ far as I could 
determine. When games were thought to' be well-known ^to Anglo-American 
readers, complete descriptions were not always given. References at the 
end of ^descriptions are for descriptions of the same or similar games > 
in. other ethnographies. * . * ^- ; 

..^3- _i^.ggp.^AY^.Y:^_, ^ inform ant toj,d me that in hex; 

^ mother's youth this was the only form of bail game^ played; but in ^ 
her own youth it was rai^e. It -is now popular with boys and girls 
- from ages 6-7 to early teens, A ball is u"sed as, the object which 

.'one team attempts to toss back and forth to each 9th er without 
letting any member of -the opposite team catch it. Any number may 
play^ from 3 on up. If a member of the opposite team' succeeds in 
.catching^ the-^ball, the teams swi-tch roles , No score is-kept-and-- 

* there are no readily apparent field lines or boundaries (Nelson 
1899: 336; Lantis 19^6: 50).' 

' ' ^' • . ' . f ^ 

,Z: TAG ( yakech^-na ), Tag is played in several forms. The object is 

for one player, the "it'* to touch another played, who then, beroraes 

the ''•it.'' II is a chasing game. In one variation, children 

smeared their hands with white chalk, and the "il" rubbed U,ov«ir 

the face of the player ha lagged. In another .variation , playerc 

chased each other through a turning jump 'rope. In some games, "if 

V. must touch his captive only once; if^he accidently touches him 

twice, the tag is invalid. In a .rougher form of tag, played by a 
' group of boys,-^"it" hit or punched his captive. In still another 
version, "it" had to tickle his' victim. In another, .the ba^jgea 

-\ person's hair Was .pulled. Pla:yers from 3-^ through early .adqles- 
cence enjoyed this gtoe,^ and it afjpears to be ancient and wide- 
spread^among Kskimos (Freuchen 196I: 119; Lantis 19^0: 9)-. No 
.playing field boundaries are est^bliched. 
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. '.' - 3- -kQCKfeY' "( kalutuk ). A playing field' of i'ndeteimna^ 

K '"'^"-. ■ * iished-with tw© ioal lines,. 'one at^each end. JEwo Jgans^cSoggt =t?? ; 

get a ball over their, .goal .lines, bjr hitting it with wooden ;sticks . ; 
Within teams, there Is .no. player specia^zatiqri^ eMti individual- ■ ; 
. . ,,.v playWr tries' tb-hit the, iaia, across ,hi^ Strategy is, ' 

' . -' .ndSiiinsa., since- ■•teaiis -iojiiot: .pi&/in6vej,--ah,ead- -of: %me -por ^-do- -th^y- _ 
rely heavily- upon each other for asslstWce~and^coo]^^^^ Any 
:. number" of plajrers are permitted, and since it-is^-.a rough rgame,.:boys 

' - are'the most freguent players , from age 10 gr-thereabcnilis iJito. 

early manhood. . Hockey is playe'd either. on the-g^ound. or prf^ic^^. 
.Now commercial skates are purchased, but before these were avail- ■. 
■ ' ^ - able /-Wemade. skates were- 

/-a^puBd;:barrell. (N"elsbn 1899: 337).. . . > . .. ^ . 

— . — gpggF R . 1 5 is .played in Tagiirs or in ' teams i -A"'glajang fi.eld^^^^^^^ 

, * " no fixed dikeniiohs. is estabiishe-dT--fe-ge#^4s- ^ ' ^ Vtf-^ l^:^ 
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• over one's goal line ; "the goa-I Idiies- for i:wo teams , or indi^^^^ 

-are located af'Sppdsite en<5fs of the;^fi^eld.; This: is -.ff gpie played. 
% both -sexes -.^md all ages pt chii^en and, adolescents . (It- is ^ 
mentioned" for -men by Nelson 1899: 335;)- 

5- - LAPP GAME. Lapp' game is played in two teams. One team is up-tp : 
bat while the other is in the field. The game resembles baseball 
in that a bat is used tp hit a ball,^and runners attempt to get 
aroundt the field arid back" to home without being tagged. ; However,, 
no score is kept', and there are several differences between stand,- 
ard baseball and' Lapp gatoe. The pitcfier stands-next tp-the batter 

^ to toss the bail straight up in the air- for hjjn. - If the batter 
strikes' out,, he- goes tp a irne- of rjanners. It he hits, he^may try^ 
to run to the far end of- the field before someone throws the ball 
at him ^nd hits him;. The. goal of field players "is td catch the 
ball and -then hit a ruimer with it. When a batter hits a- ball,, 
other members of his team who are waiting in the runners line may . 
also choose to run down, the field, thus field players h^ve many 

. '•• targets to throw at. If the batter- does not hit the ball very ..ar 

' ^ and knows that' he' cannot run without being tagged, -he may choose ^ 
to go to the line of runners. to wait until_ another batter -from his 
te&la has hit the ball more successfully. When the lajt batter is 
up to .bat, he may hit the ball several times before he chooses tp 

' run, but if he misses, the "inning" is over. Once , a runner reaches 

- the far end of :the field., he has the pption of remaining there as 
"safe" until he is ready to- try running back to^hane... The two 
teams exchanger-places when, any one .ot4:he .fpilowing- occurs.: (1)^ a. , 
field player; catches a fly ball; (2) all. members thO|tting 
team are running or in the safe end zone and a member of the field 
team throws a ball across their home base; (3) the last bat .er 

' misses the ball." " This' game is the.most popular in Tununak for. 
nearly all ages, including some adults. It is played outdoors 
during nice weather in spring, summer, and e^rly.fall. The posi- 
tion of pitcher rotates frequently durinfe-each game," so no, one 

- individual " pitcher for an entire game; ;There is another - 
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- -- - - - • • • < "V-i, 

y positiDSi which rotates: ..a player who stands about SQ teet in 
- front of the batter (dn the position of the pitcher in standard 
-baseball) ^d- gives. the^balL to the_^i;tchei; as well as threateilB- 
pptenti^l ninners from the opposite- -teatobjK pretending 'to throw 
.'the. ball at them wheii .h^ thinks jtheyarelefe-^ng ready to No 

players " 



-the. ball at them wheii .h^ thinks jthey arej?fe1?tin^ 
_^^e is ^epti and players .play .until '^^pf^^^^^lp^^^ 
> foi<-i- couple of hours. Tegms. sometiieW ^§"^okeri b^wo pla^ 
' who dhitiate the' game. Scrfetottes Jih^r^^brife^^^^ ana 
'..•rvfomaliy^ bulTl .h'aV«-see-ff two "captains.'' w6rk thei'rT hands alter - 
nate'ly uplpe bat^-^to see ■whW'Ji^d'Teacti^/ the tip; the one whose 
haha'aT-on ^bK- has" the privilege of selecting the first, team 
Bianber. Kewcomers arbitrarily choose their side if they enter _ 
■ after the game' has begun. - More frequently, all tern, members arbi- 
trarily group- themseives into two teamsv Some boys-who are up to 
bat st)it on the .grouixd/in front of .them, -;t6uch the tij)yof. 'the ba^ 
to that spot, .and thaii raise it to batting position', I obsei^ed 
one boy spitting dire ctly, on hi>. Ldl. The origin of .'' • ^'l'^: same_ls^ 



unknown^ but I suspect it was modified from baseball whigh was-, 
introduceu by an Anglo-iSoiierican/ school teachB^r sometiihe in the 
1920's. I do not have any' infcimatioh on how it acquired' its name. 
Lapps were brought, to Alaska ih the early decades of this century, 
to teach the Eskimos to herd Reindeer when that ihdustry-'was intro- 
duced. There was a reindeer /her dang industry on Nelson island 
(informa.nts told me between 3.928 and the 19'<0's)., but 1 do not know 
if Lapps were there. Following is a diagram of. the Lapp game play- 
ing field. No fixed distances are established for, the boundaries . 



-^itchBT — batter--^^ bai t e r s 

»^ ooo 



X 



rvmn^rs 



Team 1 /C 

field line 



Team 2 6 ^ / ' ^ 



. ...safe-.ar.ea.i'or runners. 
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KING OF. THE NDUNTAIN. One or more player s_ defend a small area or 
«terrii;orjr Tran the other, player s Wo attempt^ to push the def enders 
away. This is a pushing' game". 'Often the territory is a small 
mound of, earth or a wooden" platform in the school yard. I Raw this 
game played' only during recess at school, usually by boys between 
the ages of 7 and ih, but occasionally girls .participated too. It 
is. much more common for there to be several "kings", rathe- than 
only one, and the numbed of players rahgegLfrom 3. or k to 10 or 
more. This may be an introduced game, for I found no references to 
it in literature on traditional Eskimo games, and as Glassford has 
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.pointed but (lS/70: 315) the concept 6 waS iu^ in 

^ ' 'the-a^orig^^^ 

yOiLEYBi^ This was., pl^ 
usually: d^i^ing- recess whe^^^ ^children %d^^ 
^convenient m^j^^^^ the .wWprksh^^^ , ^ 

^ :"het»" Wo tems^^ c^ to keep .the :ball voHeyaiig^^ 
inet .bjr pushing, it vith their haiidS;. |f the Jba^^^ 
Vgr^qu^'^y the teaM whose ;ixde,^ it le^ided on lost. No scop, w^^^ 
and^ inhere appeared to be :n6 rigid iDoxmdar^^^^^ jbg the p layi ng c6\g'tv 
Players were both bbys.^^^ of^enrii 
schpol ages,. alth6ugh,^ 6^^^ *9 Pl^y $his: mpr^ 

-quehtiy ti,an .did the yotSi^er .childreh^'^;#^^^ is^m t^^^ 



8*^ * BASKETBALL- MD ^BaslcetbeO,! as^^^^^^^ ^ 

we stern world is known, onxy: by ypujig^ mea who have ;beenvaway^ 

~gtrhi?tfe- ^>- ^ ' ^^A! ^ - ^3' : ^^^^^ ^ ' ^^y I^P ^? 'fe; jb^:-^^^^^^^^ * jH^y . . 

play rather calu^a ve^^ 

inore a /practice th|n an actual game :Hpweye^^^^ they;|a^^ %o 
guard, take the baiX away j^cm op^^ axid^qrgs^^^ 
. into teams. Yoimger boys, and Infrequently iirl|t^7"^^9^^3^ 
than shoot baskets- liiey compete "as iAdtv-id^ and':ilo ^^^^^ 
kept . Once a player has possession of the f&alA he 1^: J^veh a 
cleeir chance to- shoot , alm6st.,as ihgogK he, V^r^^^ 

I-f-he-&ucoeeds.,~-he-d^giveri another .chance; . If he mis^e^^^ . 

others scramble tt> gi^t) ihe ball. Ifhe net 1§, locaf etf^^Seh , 
school, and boys often practice shooting *4^.ihg rec^es^s. They also ^ 

eon gregale l Ue re--inr-the--evenings--aM^i ^ qs^we l lt Young 

boys rarely guard or attempt to take' the b£Ll away from another 
" ^: ^player, although there is some, dribbling. . No. bomdar^^^ 

drawn in these games, and I have even seeW players dribbling or 
running behind the basket board,, ' ' • . \ ' 

I , , ^ * ' \ , \ ' 

9. CHUKI-CHUKI. This is a rhyming game which also involves physical 
. coordination. A pair of gx^rls. hold hands £acing each other and 

chant "chu-ki, chu-kx, e-mak-o-chuk,. ta--.le-o-ch\2k^l" At" the-same- 7 
I ^ time, they move the ir linked arms " in a prescribed pattern.J^ T o tte^ 
firs^ if syllables (cHukr, >ch\flci) ^tne f irst^ gifl^jnjshes^^he^ rifRt. ''^'^ 
arm fbrward, so that the second glTl^^s l|ft^|g^,g^^ 

^-^^t he-same time pulls her left arm^iacik, brining the second girl^s 

right arm forward. This is done k times. To emakochuk, dne pair 
of arms is crossed over the other, and to tallepQhuk, the second ^ 
pair of arms is, crossed-bvir the, first. The girls attempt to do 
this faster ar4 fastef ^ testing bc^n verbal xluehcy and physical 
' coordination. . - ' 

10* ' STRING FIGURES ( aiyak )/ This is known also in English as cat^'s 
craiJle and involves manipulating a piece of string with the handb 
' and fingers to make dltteteni patterns and shapes.' It may be done 
alone , ^individually as. a pas.time,'j3r it may be done: by individuals 
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- -ijn; 'groups who. compete with; 4>ach other 'to see wno 'maKesvt*^^ ^■•'■e'"^^, 
- Easiest, arid it may aiso^.be . done ty two indlyi|uar^^ 

f e ;f^igure -by transferring it bacR and' forth, to ea%.;otfi'^c^In; , 
; sijimer of 1973. this, was- a vcsi'y popular actiyitys.tpr' cli^ . 
-pna adviits.-.oi' both -sexes;?, -from the, age of k -or f -;oiii- Earl^- tHaX . 
' /Summer, Jaii ai-ts ahd-ctaft'sLclass-tfiught/ 
/■Vomeri^riad- inc^^ on how, tpVm&ke , string f^ This'. 



String, figur.es. lasted less, than a year.. One old- man. told- me that 
in-' the old 4ays:, chilaren. were not '.peCT^^^ 

in spring .and "summer when, the 'peri^^^ ^ 
farigl^jiiri tfte strJiiig-'might ^itig .a ionger, ha^der %lnter of. 
.storais. 1 An ..Old:-w6Mri-,, hciwevep^ told' .me-tfiat shei%d:-neyer-_ h 
of -taboos restricting stri%:figu,Ees-. :to>winter iM6or|i 'J^fto^?; 
string-Was Introducedj, long JgraMes. weiie .:us|d;... the. ino.st .pc).pu|ar^; 



- pf 1973 w ^^-eH^jfifr^^fe^ ^ the arfs^ ^d" c Vufta .clQa^ but 

- fhe c-hiiSen-Ls parents -and gfandparenis b.egin %f.af^'er-'6l3i- 
■figures they .lmew\arid Iteach. thmTX^^^^ The .Engli,s|i 
names 6f the .f i^fes I saw were the ;f93=lowing:-:..leQgul^ fishnet; 
dish; riokhern lights; butterfe;'. fisHr igk-;- ^fn i . gtA^'^j^QjIJ- 

- - • man; bigl house; paddle; something; .or somepne l^^^ 
'vi ' . hill, ghost, tied~ to a pole^ho. then unties 

/ falls- to.]the ground; big eyes' which turn into a birmoath^-anc™ 

,.-/ ^ - into a ptiamigari wnich. fiies away;' fox :^g4ntp. r hole;; villages ' 

/.- .' 'With a ri&er between them;, a gablea-ihqUsej- Riverine s seal 

/ - " stomach ;liest; shaman who. is tird:up arid -gets away;, .skin. s.t):e^cj iing 

ro^dryingx-speHr-;— m ad^iiiion, figures-- wftoseTiame^ 

translated by players were these : . ingapufc ; tut'imqalariR ;, Pi^iKriut; 
' and usimgkut (described to me as a sea animal which" "is :cileaV " 
' -except for black and yellow "seeds" iriside; it_ is tubular^ ?-^^f„!f^. 
" .intestine!" has no shell, and lives in the mud). Mfritiori of- string 
figures id widespread in the literature pn Eskimos (among them, . 
Treuchen 3I96I: 120; Nelsbn- 1899: 332)., , 

11" DODGEBALL?!- A gr .ap of players ,'^ot 'differentiated ir^o: teams , 
throw a ball or balls at each other in .an attempt? to hit each 

other . layers scfamb ie to g et, thgjball ( sometim es rclumps of • 

T^^rass^or-cAy other handy objects are .Substituted -for balls.) to. 

thr^w at oiiher players, while those who have. n9 ball try to dodge 
, the throws" of those who do. Both -boys ani girls play dodgeball, 
though it is more frequent among boysT" Blayers range, in .age from- 
. ■ awroximately k-5 to 13-. Np playing field is established by 
■boundaries or lines (Nelson. 'I899: 337). - 

• • ' .*_.!' . ' 

12 BALL OVER- THE ROOF ( anfiylto iak') . Two teams ' place themselves- on 

opposite sides of a cacbe.litor.e shed). The first^team .throws a^ 
ball over the- roof to tl:e opposite team, who catch- it &nd run 

- around the building to. throw the bcxl at members of the first team' 
in an attempt to hit .one ,6f themv Any player who is hit must then. 



■joih-the- team vhich hit him. Children of both, sexes frcm -the ages: 
.of '-apgroxijnately 7 to 13rlk- play this until, they are tired' or until. 
,aii members of one , team have been- taien by the opposite- team. - I- 
ya^s told th^t in years. past, beaut ifyiy made leaiyier .balls;,. 
.decdratea with, inserts oi, different CQlpred .leather *md filled^vith 
grass j were used in this game. I, ' ■ ' ■ 

-HIPE''AND-SE5K., This is 'normally played in teams oii^'dbors. One 
team-hides- frcnrth^ Other team, Who then seiar..ches -for- them. Once 
all hiderj^are found, the teams reverse, roles, ;ahd the hMef s. then. 
Jjeccme seekers. ' I have also seen this £ame., played' to^ The 
"seeking team waits out. on the porch, while the other team- hi^^ 
arpmidi- the house . Hide and- seek is. played^ by boys- an4;.:girl? t¥m _ 
an. early age when they are pulled ajx)ng; to^ihide, .w^^ an -bidder ^ 
s-iblih^- up -ujit-il-the-age- piT ,12"or"therea^^^ . -in: one case .1 x 
-observed S gfeoup of girls hiding; from, a sin^e^ bb^^ .QTie girl told 
"me that th^y r^o not T^lnv t his pamp-cyuMoog6-4>h€b-^rfe-fsr^k^^ 
they fear being lci^«^pped by a \i±tcl\ (Freuchen 1961': 11'9; Lahtis 
19U6: 50.) ; . - . ' ■ ■ ' ' " , . .. ^ 

* ' J— — ' \ ■ ; - ■ ' 

Cffi;CKERS4-— This- game' 'is .played often -..indoors duriiig recess at . 
"school by students of the upper grades . _ The rules' are standard, 
'with one -exception,. Pieces -may be mbved any number of spaces on^ j 
the diagonal, in' the s-ame,manner . as the bishop in a chess game. ■ 
'This usually means' that ' games are over very quifckly. , - « 

JUMP ROPE ( yahaiak ) , Two individuals turn..the rope while-.all 
other players jump through it. There are several variations. One 
is to attempt jumping as many times as possibly (counting by 
numbers or reciting the ABC's), one count. Xor'^each succes,sful jump. 
men a player trips,' he^ is "out," and_thfe;ne xt' in line jbaljes_a_ 
turn."' This continues"tCKt^^^r: players are 'out.. ^ In one game I 
observed, a girl who jumped 29 time before, mis sing" was'ch^^red 

, loudiy^by the other players, who were all out. j Another variation ^ 

' is for players each to, take a turn jumping' once, then ^each ^umps 
twice, then, three, times , and so. on. Once, a player trip.s, ,he is \ : 
out and.waixts on the side until all, players are out.„ Older.women^ 
described variations .^hich I' did .not obs.erve. In, one, a song -Is 
svmg while a,' We is "swung back and forth rather than _ being turned ^ 

~^ver. Two girll^alternated.jtunp3,ng vintil one tripped;, This, was . 
called "wnen the Waives are coming in."' In another contest, a song , 
is -sung while the fqpe' is turned,' but at certain Verses the direc- 
tior. of the rope is Reversed. Still another game invblves Alter- 
nating the direction ofs^the rope at each turn. There is also 
individual rope -jumping in which" lhe'jmper _turns the rope fpr- 
herself. Older people told me that when they were.;children, they 

. were not permitted to jump i^pe until after. the geese arrived in 
the spring or^bad weather wo^d -plague the summer. I .observed this 
game in Tununak m:ost frequently during school recess. Children. of 
all ages and bofa- sexes played It. In addition, I once saw a group 

•of yov3g men playing "it in the vilSl^ge, at first as a joke. But 

' - . '132 ' A " 
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then it became a semi-serious contest. between thera„ One woman told 
me that jumU rope is an aboriginal game ( or igiiially. played -with 
-ropes -of> woven grass) whilfe' another said it^was introduced by ■ 
Anglo-Americdns. It is mentioned in literatur,e of the early con- 
tact period*; and, therefore may be- a traditional game (Nelson 1099- , 

31^7; Lantis: 50)'. •■• . ' 

.' . ■ ■ ■ ... , ■. . ■ . ' ■ 

JACKS.' This is played with commercial metal,4;ack* and a small 
•rubber ball, by girls between, the ages of approximately 7 and 11. 
The >s T 'i^<=«rved we^e all the same: each player took a turn 
tossiJS^he bail up with one hand, and with that same hand trying 
to pick up one-jack before the ball( bounced twice.. If she suc- 
ceeded, she tried the next time to- pick up two jacks, then three, 
■ and §o on. If she mi'ssed, the" turn passed_toJhejiex^ 

h players., * , . 



17 lOOL. A pool liall is attached to, the .back of the owner's house-. 

Games are 25 cents each, and some betting," on players and games 
•. -occurs' I was told that -the ;a-ver age bet is $1-00 per e^?- Since 
, • ' "only men play pool, and women rarely, if ever, go into the pool 
■hall, I did not If eel free to observe pool games . 



18. BINGO. -This is played by adults only, mostly women, on Thursday 
and Sunday afternoons from 1:00 until, 5:00, in the.community hall. 

•ov.o''; c°"t« «ach "er came, and most women play withuu to 
ZO cards each game. ' The winner of each, game receives_the money - 
taken in for that, game minus a small amount taken out for the ^ , 
village "counfrir who -sponsors the games. as a fixnd-raising activity. 
This is the only adult recreational activity which is. not open to 
children- no children are permitted in the hall during .Bingo games .- 

19. CHESS. Tbis game is^ played with standard rules ^y s^?/^"^ men 
in the village. • They ?eem very fond of it and played it frequently 

' in the sunlmer of 197^^. No children or full-grown adults were 

observed playing this game. 

' -> .■ ' . . ■ . 

20 • HOPSCOTCH. This' game. is also' cabled "jumping jack" by some girls; 
An outline^'of squares is drawn in the sand. Girls of between 6' ^ 

- - and 12v -approximat^lT, play this , aithough-one-adolescent ot 17 ^ 

said she also sometimes plays- it. Players take turns- hopping on 
-one foot through;, the single squares, but may' land on both feet m 
the double squares. The object is to travel the. entire length and 
back without touching the -lines. 'A pebble is tossed into a^s.quare, 

and. th.at square must.,pe noppea over.^ vnui-'°"^"^" , 

Greenland Eskimos. • Freuchen 19<.)1: 13-9.) ■ ' ' ' 

21. mRtfLES (the Eskimo children ,call this game marble-uk) . "oth t .ys 
tfnd girls, separately or in mixed groups, played this alinost da y 
in the suiLier of 197^,. althougt. V did not. observe it at all in^lhe 

- . sunlmer, <of 1973. Players range in age from smul»l t6ts who do, not 



r?fr^\' /, . understana^he 

shoiStin^ iiar'bies ^^^^ yp\mgj;eenagers>/'lt is simxlar to the. game of 
Nuc^s: 6r Nux des'ci'ibed fgr Auitrfaian aborigLial: children '(Howard 
19*^':. 186^7) . Ihree small holes vabcnit one inch: in. diameter are dug' 
',iui -the e'arto in a straight li^^^^ apWt (the 

length varies and is not fixed); -Each player haa .one marbie/<and 
\he. object is to shoot the .marble with ^ two! fingers; 

rintb eachr^of the *3 holes ^consecutively and Hbi^n^ba 
,starting. line; So .Wg as a player ng^:^ marl^e^Jnt^^ 
:may continue, to ^plajr. As soon as_he;^ases-j^ 
player k -^^ of trying to ^iit, another 

-layer^T^^ of'Vhqoting fOT the, hole. \If he succeeds,, 

he continues- tp teJte his turn. The .^advan^^^^ / - 

another ' s m^^^^ instead of a hole i that one jiay 
anrfeppiinent ' s prbi enough^ away so the :6pp6nent :must '^w^ste" ^ 

tj^'^^ettirig. bacif'to where, ht b^gai^'- When, a player geta^his marbl^. 
into, a hole or 'hits, another marble / he ^^^^^ f*^- . 

a^pdsition 'the distance of .his outstretched^ finger " 

from where he ^jtopjoed during hip last mpve. -This di.stance may be- 
measured in any direction. The first ^piayea? to. travel, t^e 3. holes 
up and back again is the^wimerv/but the game; is not usually over 
xmtil eyeyy i>layer^has. done this^v »>5 . * 



22. HMDSTACjONG- 1 saw this game played only once. Thr^e ad\ats^^ pn^ 
vc^mn and two men-j were sitting indoors with all their hands 

^stacked alternately on.tqp of each other. The persori ^hose hand 
*was on top tried to hit the hand, below him; if the secdrfd man^^ 
his hand o\xt of the,.way .qui^jr, the, thi^ mwi*s h^^ struck'. ^ 

If the third man .moved his '^arid quiddy, the top man ended;;up 
hitting his own hand. ' The hard Mt was then placed on the top qf 
the stack and tried to then ,hit the hand belov. This was a ^ame of 
quick reflexes and much hilarity. 

23. WRES.TEING. Inforinal .wrestling by pairs ^or groups of boys was quite 
^ - common outdoors in ^grassy Qireas.. The olde:b school boys are coached 

iii y/resiling as a sport by\the.,teacheV> ana competitions between 
villages -(and batween high schools) are heidJduring, the.win^^^^ 
^ , (Nelspn 1899: 339; Metayer 1966:. 1? .indicate^that is an ancient * ^ 
sport ambrig Eskimos);. ' ' , / ./ - \. 

2U. TOUCH FOOTBALL. Played in teams by young men and Adolescent boys. 
The standard rules of tTouch football are foUpwed. ► ■ *C^-^ — 

-25i ^STORYKNIFING^(storyknife is, yahweh ). This is a game played only 

. , hy glyiR;- nRijally fron U-S^mitiLabout^ 12 . Pirls squat in' a circle 

i^^^^^ndHtake 'turns Vil^^^^ to one ^aJ^other. The narrator uses 

a "tableknife, stick, a flattened spoon, or a piece of flat metal 
fil^d down f^om a strip. foixhd around a barrel or erate to. draw 
illustrations for her story in snow or mud. , Illustrations are - 
most frequently houses^ furnishing, and;, characters in the story, 
but^ they also. may be rivers, trees,'^ fish drying racks'and other 
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objects in the story setting. The houses ai'e 'drwiuin-^what^^ 
va crude "blueprint styl4, that, is^anjaut line, seen from above. 
.Ah illustration fonows belo>u^'Hu^5icliaracters are drawn below 
as^well.' Stories.^re-Tisuaf ones the girls make up themselves - ^ 
using-^Aei-^^^ovnTactivfties, movies they have seen, dreams, and 
"^en^nts from Europeafi folktales learned in school a6 sources for 
ideals. Two examples* follcfw.. • _ • - 

' - ' [ . ''^ 

This is Emily's -house (names are fictitious)..: This is 
the door and this^is another ' door • This is the halL, 
and this is closet, and. this^ is the clothes, and this, is 
. ray {jrahdma's bed. This is clothes ;-^this, is the^ clothes; 
and this is table. This is clothes; and this is^ cup- 
board; andiihis^ is basin; and-this ic Harriet's bed; and 
we play outside; ahd we go <in)* water ..'"And Melissa and 
Ruth\in. there-; and then .we hide, Sally and me, we hi^e 
under the house, and .we. laughed and'^we said "doi'* (which ^ 
means "the:* end" ,or /'enough") . . An then gq out^ and they 
doTlike.^this--go this\way,\ g6 this^way.- He went go 'run ., 
eind he said, "Janei, Sally," and this is water, this is ^ . . 
water too (puddle) and water, -water Melissa and Ruth,> 
* ' . "Sally, Jane." And they go ^around, no,^and, he's serious. 
' Melissa and.Ruthi undeV the. house. Sally and me. They. 

seejus, and we laughed ^ and we thr.ow '-rater Doi. (told 
' by a '9 year old gif r) ... 

Once upon a time ^thejre was 3 girls and 2 boys^ Ah* their . 
mother; §ind they. don't have babies, and they don't have 
any dads; and brother said, "^'m going to»i3e dad,, and 
you gonna (have) big stomach, and we gonna have little 
baby." An she gp to Anchorage, \and they- get baby, and 
she,,got little tiny baby, and the k^ ,were v.ery happy • 
^and go to bed and .she eat, .some- candy and go to" movie ,and 
^ery, very happy and go to bed and sh^.eat spme candies 
and sleep. She sleep, sleep, sleep. And the mother saw 
the Vig bear' and shoot ^it. The end. (told- by a 7 year 
old girl) . ' , . . 

In addition to tfelling stories with the storjdmife, ^irls. also have 
drawing contests^ in which they each draw a figure or a suit of 
Mclothes.' An example is below., of a dress which was being, drawtf by 
, each girl. In another fom of'the gme, girls take turns drawing 

the "blueprint" outline of* a village house and its furnishings. 
^ .The others trjr to guess. whose house it is.. In another guessing 
' game vitlT the 'storyknife, girls draw something, often a facial 
feAtiXre or part of the anatomy, in such a way that it -is not easily 
recogn izable, and the other try to guess what it is. For example, 
' f^^was eyebrows nnd << was a leg- They 'also place leaves ,* 
grass or other objects in the mud, wipe the knife" across it, and 
then lift it up to see the linprint. Storyknifing is very common 
in the simmer. . * • * 
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26. 



27. 




a house 



adult character 



baby 




A middle-aged woman described the way storjto^fing was played when 
she was young. The storyknife itself vaV ceiled ^df iyory, wood,-, 
or antier by a father or other male. The ^^tories* told/^hen wct^ 
usually ^aboSt one of four subjects: "Xv) an^lijw.omaff 
granddaughter; (2)' a hero of the village, such :a;s- a. m^ was a . 
great .hunter; (3) traditional folktales; (U) atoi^^ them-^ 
selves^ their visits, trips, and things in peoples* .homes ^She 
mentioned that she never hears the ghiidren tellxng*jth^ old kinds 
^of stories any more. She said, there 3,s another di^f^rence as well: 
now the girls play thisv^game most frequently in th<^.s\)mmer.^ yhereas 
ip her youth it was more common in the^wiiiter,^ out oh; ^^^^^ 
wrier e there was. a thin layer , of snow in wldch-^tdjdrw Hoiises^ 

. ^lustrated yere' the traditional seni-subt'errane^ sm, dwelling 
with benches ^roiina'TiBe'ihte^ and places, marked/vm 

» Human .characters w^re also drawn somewhat differait."*- 




C 



aboriginal 
house • 



a grandparent 
or old person 



young 
woman 




young 
,man ■ 



person traveling^ 



on a 'river • 1 



^toryknifing is evidentljr an ar^cient game (0?walt 196^), it is 
found only' among Yupik speaking Eskimos. There are/ variations in 
the symbols used for human characters, but /the settings are illus- . 
trated similarly in nearly all villages (Ager 19737Ll97^) - ' 

I^DNOPOLY. This is a familiar camnercial board g^e in which - 
players move around the Board to the roil of dic<5, ^d' jffoperty on 
which a player.' s piece lands may be pu^^chased if it Hs. unowned. 
If' it is owned,, he must pay ren^ to, the ovraer. y^The standard rules 
are followed^ but I noticed fhat players, are very casual j?bo^t 
buyi.ig property and often pass up the o^^rtWity to do., so :^ ^It is^ 
played by adolescents- of both, sexes in smail ^groups. - . ' 

E^ITNESS. . This is a commercial board game pur.chased at tb^x 
native storeT It consists, of many cards "on-which various', scenes ' 
have 'been_^i^ed. The '^Ijeader"" selects a carrf an4 shows i't to . , 
the other 'players for several seconds. Thph, she;, administers a 
test which ccM.es with.the^^game. to see hq>LoiDUch detail from the 
pictures t>- players can remember. The one who rmembers the most, 
i..e., answers the most questions correctly,/ is, the^ winner. This 
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' ' • game was' played by'girls age^s 8 'and 'n on^the two .occasion^ 1 • \ 

observed it- •' «• -^^ ' . ^ ■ . < »^ 

'28*: POtLYMNA. A comercial board .game foi^;.3, of U Pl^yer?- .'■'Each - & ' 

-Player has U pieces whiph he must moVe" completely around ^he _ 
• •• board back 'to his. starting position (home) .« The number , of. spaces 
.'■ each, piece may be moved is determined by'a roll of "a die, .and iT 
a player's piece lands on a spot-' occupied, by anoth^ t)layer _s.. 
- ' piece .-the latter' must return to tfee -^tartin^ positign and begin 
-. ' again'. The first player td move all U^pieces around the board is 
^the winner. -This gake wa^ played by. young women and *men on o^e 
■ '^^ occasions I observed it, but it was suitable for younger children 
^ and may have been played l?y them whgri I was not around to wa^p^s^, 
'\The sex and age of .players depends primarily upon who — 
• , ■ game . " ~v ; •» • • - " , 



-29. 'battleship. Commercial boafd -game s_ known to me only as part of a 
30* STRATEGO. list of games 'played during one game> night at the • 
* -.community hali. A girl of 11 describe^the activities to me, but 
I never saw the game played nor_>ie^d^ afty^ne^ m^nti^n, 



VSI. ■ RUMMY. Two, three-; or foiir players, from ages 9-10 into adulthood 
^ - enjoy rummy. The object is' to .get rid of all. one's c^ds.by match- 
^ ins them in 3's or U's in consecutive numbers, within the same 

suit or by the same number in any of .the suits. Players follow . 
}. standard rules, but some individuals prefer tp play in partners 

when ttiere are four .players. " That is, "the scfores.of the partners. 

are added together at the end of the game to/determme- whioh--^ 
couple has high score and is thus, the winning -pair . Usually if - . 
• there -^re two married couples playing,, the., women will team up 
against the' men when it. comes time to. tall^ the scores. -In .one 
game I played," a man with a sense,- of htrnioi" in'sisted that whoever ■ 
had the lowest number of points \vi the previous hand, had to wear 
a piece of tape over hi-s wbuth 'vntil someorie else' replaced him as 
.. low point man. V'Thi^ was^ a source -of g/e at hilaHty, and .in fact, . 
\ nea'lTLy'all games. I observed^ or partic.i|)ated in were extremely 
amusing because of Ithe* jokes and anti/:s of players .. especially 
blatant cheating, v^ith -partners tryijlg to ou$do the opposing 
couple in their efforts to devi-se cjever ways. of revealing their 
hands to each other, with many a " o^eatuk" yelled in.. ffti'gned 
anger., : • . i • ' 

32 5 cIrD MATCH. • A dealer sets out cards face up on the board, t-hen. 
deals'5 cards- to edch player. In turn,_ each player may .pick up- - 
anv of the cards on the board, which mktch cards in his" hand (by. 
number), ^nd all matching cards are laid aside. When a player is 
" out of cards and when all CHr.3'c have been removed from the board, 
r, more are laid out or dealt./ The players continue to'pul, aa.de • 
■the matching cards until the/deck is depleted. Children qf both 
' .- sexes, approximately 8 to 13^ enjoy ^Ms gai^e. Cards are not : 
traditional among Eskimos a/id were introduced by Anglo-Americem. 
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or Russians, but I have no information , on the oijigin of. this 
" parti culai: game. This and the one following are quite similar, 

arid ^stateiients by local residents led me to thinK.it may have 
' been- .created in this area. ^ ' ' ' « 



Jokers are 
face up in 2 



33.' TAKE AWAY. A card game for 2 or 3^ players. The 
— removed from the deck, and 8 carus .are laid out 

rows of h cards each. Each 'player is dealt k cards.. In turn, 
each player tries to match, by number, one of his cards with one 
on .the board. If. he can metke a -match, "he takesl/bpth cards and 
places them in a stack in front of him. If he ^cannot make a 
match, he ;nust place one of the cards in his h^d on; the board, 
and another playef takes a turn. - If /any player -cannot match a 
card on' the board, he may try to match the top car d in ojie of 
t ^he-otrher r"* ?yg^^^^^^■^^^^ '^"^ add-iiriro~'h~rs own; When all play- 
ers are .out of cards, they are dea^t U more. each. The board i's 
also' replenished, until the deck' is depleted. TJie, player at the 
end "of the game who has the most cards laid aside is the winner. 

3U. 'ESKIMO SOLITAIRE, One player "plays Halohe. "The entIi^aeclc~(7ntti[US 
jokers) is laid out in 13 stacks of I* cards each. The last card 
t to be put down is turned face up and placed at the bottom of the 
stack with vhich it corresponds. That is, the first" stack is, for 
Ac^s, the second for 2's, the 3rd fpr 3's, and the last for kings. 
If, for example, the last card ^p\it- down is a 7, it will placed 
^face up at the bottom of the 'seventh stack of cards. Then the 

top-card-olM7he--seTenth--stack:"l's-txi^ p3aced at the 

bottom of it£ correspondi«ig' stack. If it is a jack, for example, 
it is placed face up at the bottom of the eleventh stack. . This 
sorting process continues until aCir cards are in appropriate ^ 
' stacks. I was told that in order to reallV win this game, a 
player must finish with the kings, that is, the final card to be 
turned over must be a king, ^ 

35.' AN UNKNOWN CARD GAME. I was unable to learn anything about this 
game, for I observed it only once, and the participants said they 
did hot know its name. The opportunity to ask them about the 
rules did'not occur. An adult woman and man vere kneeling on the 
floor. One would violently throw down carus, one at a time, ^ 
until the other player could throw down one. I waa unsure of the 
pattern, but it seemed that one could throw down -a card which' 
matched the last .one thrown by the opposing player by n\imb'er or \^ 
suit. The play alternated between them, and it seemed that if 
no one could match the last card thrown down, whoever had thrown 
it kept throwing more cards until his opponent could match it. ' 
. . , * Each player had a full deck at the start of the games. 
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Games §5 through 38 were played during a game night in tihe .community 
hall, organized by older teen-age boys for the young children after a 
'storm '^fhich ^had kept them all indoors for several days. .Both sexes 
participated in the"* games, and this was the only occasion on which I 
observed these particular .games . . 

3,6- OBSTACLE COURSE. 5he floor i3 ttirned into an ^obstacle coiirse 

using oil drums, buckets, and boxes. Then '5 or 6 volunteers are 
led out as a group and sfecludsd where they cannot ^atch what is 
^ happening inside. One at a time, they are- brought back in 
blindfolded to r\m the course. 'The volimteer, is assisted by 2 
teen-age boys who hold his hands and tell him when to jump over 
an obstacle, pulling him up by the arms to assist him in getting 
over it. It was ,quite amusing to spectators because after the 
voroMt^ers-irad been ied-outr^ali -the-obs±acles_hM_been_c]^aT^^ 
away, so the volimte^r was making great efforts to jump over 
nothing. ' . " ^ 

37. ^ SCISSORS-STEP RELAY. Two teams are selected from volunteers. ^ 
__J,jrne_£irst member of each team must ^o the length of the room and 

back using a . scissorT"stepT~*WHerrir^^ 
mates, the next in line runs the course. The first team- to, finish 
wins. 

38. BLINDFOLDEI> ON A STICK. Four-.iDr five voliinteers ane secluded out- 
ride. Each is brought in, /one at a time, blindfolded. He is told 

t;o^arLjQntQ_ a stick appro'ximately 3 inche s wide and 3 feet long 

which is held several inches off the floor by 2^Tnig~Tnenv — ft ^ 

third young man places the volunteer's hands on his head for bal- 
ance, and the ^tick is raised another couple of inches, while the 
crowd yells, "Higher, higher." However, the third man, with the 
volunteer's, hands still on his head, slowly lowers himself to the 
floor, so the volunteer thinks that the stick is being raised * ^ 
over the 'third ms^.'s head.' Then suddenly the thirdXman moves 
. away, leaving the volunteer balancing on the stick. \(^e volunteer 
loses his balance and jumps what he thinks will be many^ f eet to 
the floor, but in fact -he is only a few inches from it.-^ Specta- 
tors enjoy the .surprise (and relief) of the volunteer when he 
lands . 

r 

39. DIZZY RELAY." Two teams form single lines. The first member of 
each team runs to 'the opposite end of the room, picks up a stick, 
places his forehead on one end and the other end he rests on the 

. floor. Then, with his forehead still touching the stick, he 
turns around 10 times, runs dizzily back to his team, and the 

• second man in line repeats this. The first team to finish is the 
winner. It was amusing to watch the dizzy racers stagger back to 
their teems. 



Tbe. following, games were organized on the Uth of July, 197^, in W clear 
grassy area at the south end of the village. ^The entire village 
•gathered to watch and"^ participate.* ^ ' • . 

hOj ^.BACKWARD RACE. 5 men .volunteered to race a'bout 20 feet.- In order , 
] to get into position/ they sat on- the. ground, then raised them- 
• selves up on their hands and heels and moved, backward in this . 
positioii, i.e., facing away from the "finish -line. This is an 
awkward position and looked funny to the spectatojrs*. The msii who . 
' arrived .at the finish line first was the winner, but each nan 
fbuSS^'a spile "of prizes waiting for him at the end: cigarettes,, 
cptton ''glove s, candy.. ■ 

1*1. BLINDFOLp 'SEARCH. About- 10 women tlindfoided and on^ t^ . 
and knees, crawl "frjDm. the starting^ line as fast ;as ^he^^^^ ~ 

. Scatt:ered-at^ random -ahead^oJUAem^are many'priz es: c e^d y, apples; 

" shampoo; and. cracker J ack«.. The object is' to find, as many :prizes^ 
as possibles by 'feeling aj^und in the grass^ for them. jTh^s game' is 
also highly amusing beca\ise the women lose their sense of direc- . 
tion and often wander off into the crowd -of spectators or bump 
into each other or grab prizes at the same time and struggle to 

fake^i^hem-away from each- other~^l-J[n^addltjLon,^ _ men sometimes ju srp 

into the f ield^ and tease the women by placing stones or debris ■ 
in their reach, in order, to trick them. 

1*2'. HAI'IMER THE NAIL RELAY. Two teams of 5 men euid women, mixed, line 
up. The first member of each team runs a short distance to a 
.board, pi cks up a hammer lying, next to it^, and drives a nail 
info the board, then rUIrs^-backMxo^^^^is-team^ — -The~sero nd m a n t ixen 
does t^e same thing ♦ The first teamN^o finish is the winner. 
The women had some difficulty, driving the nails in straight and 
' were thus a gre..t source of amusement for the crowd. All players 
Vqceive prizes. • - 

1*3. APPLE EATING CONTEST. Two teams, one consisting of 3 men and the' 
* other of 3 wbmen, were each given an apple for each player. tThe 
first team to eat all its apples was the winner. -All players 
received prizes*. - ' . j 

1*1*. HIGH JUMP. Several young men volunteered to have a contest. Each 

in turn jumps over a rope which is raised successively higher. If 

a man misses his 'jump "or touches the rope, he is out. The last 
- man keeps jumping until he, too, misses. This is a running free 
Jump; no pole vault is used. All contestants receive prizes. 

.1*5. OVER AND UNDER RELAY. Two teams, one of boys and one, of girls, 

from approximately 10 to l6, lihe up in two rows A bucket, of water 
is ^passed down each line, over the head of one man, between the 
legs of the next, then up over the head of the third, and so on. 
When the bucket reaches the last person in line, he runs to the 
front of the line knd begins passing it down again. This contin- 
i 
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ues until the original first man is back at the head of the line. 
The^ first, team to accomplish this is the winner. All players 
receive prizes. This was the only time T observed, this game 
played outside of , school. It was 'a ^reayent game during class- 
room parties pr game time when asteacher organized the activities. 

U^v ' BICYCLE RACES. .Children who cl3uirri~Se""a race three at a 

time down the cour^se of a field,' around a man standing at the . 
end, and back to the starting line* The^ first to return is the^ 
winner. Both* boys and girls race, 'but only one sex at a time in 

\ each race. Three adult m^n also had a bike race which left the. 

I crowd aching from laughter because 2 of them did* npt know how to 

^ .^ride a bicycle and kept falling over.. All- players receive prizes • 

it-7.. FOOOT RACES, All children are invited 'to. participate in several 
i foot races down the field, around a man sitting" there, and back 

\ Zofhe starbliTg^ liner^All-^vha T?art4^^ — 

\ ' though the first over the line is the winner. 
\ • > . • 

U8>- THREE-LEGGED RACE. A<iul-B men in pairs each have one leg tied to 
a partner *s'. They run down Jbhe field, ^around a man stationed 
there, and back to th'e starting line. The ^first pair to- return 
• \ is tlie winner. . me days after this race,^ I sjaw -two boys with 
^ their legs tied in this manner running through the village. 

The if oilowing games are ones I observed at' school. With only one * 
exception, I never saw or heard of any of them being. played in trie 
vill^e. 

y 



U9. ''CAMELOT^ A commerciai board game owne^ l)y the ^school, this wa^^ 
-plelyed by the 6th, 7th, and 8th graders indoors during scliool 



recess • 



50. d/VT AND MOUSE. All but two players join hands to ^ form a circle. . 
" The remaining. 2 are the cat and the mouse. The cat chases the 

mouse, who weaves in and out. of the circle of players to escape. 
Tl\e circle players help the mouse by raising their linked arms 
fcir him to pass; but they try to bar the cat from following. When 
thfe cat catches the mouse, 2 other players are chosen by the first 
cai and mouse or the teacher to be the next cat and mouse. This 
gaiie was played once, so far as- J know, outside the school build- 
^ ;jLn^. It was played at a village festive bonfire. 

51, BAlL ROLLII^IG relay. Two teams form 2 lines. Each has- a ball which 
theyi roll along the floor between their legs until it reaches the . 
last! man in line.. He then runs with the 'ball to the head of the 
line.and begins the ball rolling back again. This continues 
until the ^original f irst man is back at the head of the llno^ The 
rirstl team to do this wins.' 
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FARMER IN- THE DELL; LONDON BRIDGE. 
;gines are played'* in the preschpol. 
the yiliage. ^ * — r v^ . ^ 



.These familiar children's 
i never saw ^ ithg r ;played in. 



53'. 



SQUIRREL AND DOG. This is a tag game. All /but 2 players are 

. .> .-^ "divided into groups, .of 3 - ^ Two hpld .hahd3' ahd/^aTjg:^h'e ^t^^ 

■ . vhile the .third stands between them and is a squirrel:. The 

^ 5; . remaining ^two students are a 'dog and a squirrel.' The dog chases 
/ the squirrel -until the squirrel runs to 2 trees where^he. is 

*>- safe. The squirrel who is already there must ieavg^/and: be 
^* ' . "chased by the. dog., I am not clear on this fihai' ppin|J, ^iit I 

-thinR that the squirrel vwho is cdught then, becomes the dog 
' ../^ , I's .played Ah. all, grades.^ • - . 1* * 



This^ 



JACOB AWD RUTH , ,alSQ Iqiown as ABRiUIAM" AND :SAIftH . ^ Ail Ibut. two 
"'Students, on e bov and one girl., .join hands to fpiffl cSircle . The 



remaihimg two, Jacob and Ruthrare --blindfolded: Th# o|)ject of the 
game ..IS for Jacob- tg catch Ruth, which he ddes b^ f ollowing her 
voice when sh&'ahswers , "Jacob" every. 'time he calls i .' Ruth 
When he catches her^ a Jiew .game begins, the- next Jacob land Ruth 
. being chosen -by the former players- or- by the teacher. 



55. - LAND AND SEA.'^ A line is drawr em the^blackboard', and" am- players 
.line up single file facing" the board.- _0n one sidfe of ^ the line Is 
Land; and on the other is Sea. Thefteacher calls out Larid or 
/■> "Sfea" and players must step tp the appropriate side of the line. 
■ Those who step, to the wrong side are out. The game is played 
tmtil all players but one, the winner, are out: 



56. 
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CaUPLE TAG. All but 2 players form a circle by joining hands 
The remaining 2 bold hands and walk, around the outside of the 
circle until they decide to tag another couple by tapping^ their 
joined hands. Then the tapped pair and the '^first couple jr ace 
around the outside of the circle in opposite directions. ! The 
first to reach the space J eft by the tapped couple takes/ that 
plac6, and the other couple must then walk around the circle and 
tap someone else. . y ' 

1*5. OVER AND UNDER .RELAY. Played often at school, this game has been 
previously described in nvunerical sequence. 

The following games are ones no longer played in Tununak, so far as I ,^ 
could determine. They were described to me by older residents who had 
played them as children. 

.. 57. JUGGLING ( pingaitar iluni- juggling with 3 balls ; malrotagluni- 
juggling with 2 balls). This was formerly played by teen-age 
- girls, although some boys did it occasionally. It was normally a 
summer outdoor- activity using balls made of mud and grass. The 
participants sang little songs to go along with the rhythmn of 

. ' 142 ' ■ ■ 
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of juggling* The object was to keep the balls in the air as long 
as. possible without dropping them. ' ' ' . ' 

PRISONER'S BASE ( manamanak: ) . .A playing-field Xs established by , 
drawing h circles in tlie, earth at indeterminate distapces as 



follows 




home;!/. 



O 



Two teams coSjpe 

( itachuik ) . One entire team«rvins aroun(J.*the opponents 
trying not to get , caught by. the enemy. This is prima^rly a chas- 
ing game , a'nd ..any per son tagged by the . opposing team'is pu^ in_ 
their jail. One beam runs again and- again until a^l Its- members 
Thave .beeli c aught-^ndr^put^i-nte-ja-i-l:. — ^No-pn e-whb-deaeritedJMs 




game to me mentioned the rule that. a. runner who .succeeded in 
getting around the enemy's- home three times could free bne of .his 
ovm captured team members, but thi| is mentioned by Glassford 
(1970: 315) as a riile in the game" played by Eskimos at Inuyik. 
Once all members of a team are captured, the game is"' over , and. a 
new game begins in-which the team roles are reversed. This, was . 
played--by both boys and girls between the ages' of 10 -and ihj — 

approximately. " " - • . ■ . , • , 

' . - — ' • 

THIMBLE TOSS. A middle-aged woman dtescribed this game to me. It 
used to-be played by children and adolescents. Any number' of 
players -is permitted. Each player takes a turn tossing the thimble 
into the. air. The object "is to get it to land .hole-side^ down. 
The one who can do this most often is -the winner. 

RING TOSS or HOnSESHOES. Ring toss is 'mentioned by Nels6n^(l899 : ' 
333) who said the Eskimos wove grass rings for 'the game. -Pairs or 
individuals compete to toss a ring or horseshoe over a stake im- 
planted somfe distance from where they stand. The distance is .not 
fixed. People in Tununak told me that the store used to sell 
plastic and metal horseshoes for this game. The winner is the 
player who succeeds in getting the ring or horseshoe over the 
stake most often. . ' . 

DART TOSS. This game is for 2 players'. A target was made from a 
wooden -stick to which '2 thin wooden loops w.ere attached. One 
loop is larger than the other. Thin wooden darts are flapped m 
the' air. If one lands in the larger hole, the player slaps bis 
oppone'nfg hand once.' If the dart lands in the smaller- loop , he— 
slaps his opponent's hand twice. I wis told that this game was 
played only ■l)y children but disappeared many years ago. Another 
individual described the game somewhat differently. The target 
was a piece of wood into which .3 holes had been carved. .A 



receives 5/points for throwing his filart into iiiie smallest hb^^^^ 
3 points for hitting* the mediuia isize hole.; BXidu2 points fqi^Ahe' 
ialrgest holfe. At the erid of the game, the. pl^jre^ with;^the largest 
,..^iMher of 'pQints hits < his opponent ' s ha:id. as/ni^y t^^^^ had: 
\,ppihts.. ; , . . ' , ' 

62, .EINGER PULL. A player links .one fiiiger with, one of Ms oppq^ient s , 
Hngers^, The two men then pull as :hard as thjgy can in oppo^^ 
.airectipns, trying to pull the opponent ^pver a/1^ 

ietr go . The one 'who succeeds in doing, thisyis the winne^^^^ - . 
' . :Sometimes players have sup|Jort' from friends .yho grasp them around' 
the wa;ist.lajrid chest to helpfpull (¥elsbri 1899; ^39)^ 

63. PULL.. This is similar tp fiiigW pyll, aW^^^^^^ 

" \pTd hands, rather than iihk; fingers- (Nelson 1899 337^);.> / * ' , 

•^U. TUG OF WAR.. Two teams of men each hoidihg. opppsiteT'ends' ^of a rope" 
^ ti^ to^puLl each ptrher over a .iine^awn as. 'tK?^-b~^dajJy-^.^^^^^ 



■ them. ^The team who is. .pulled across the line loses (Nelson lo9.9.:: 

• 338; Lantis 19^6: 7; Metayer 1966; 17),. , ■ 

65'. BOX HOCKEY. Only one middle-aged Yoman mentioned this geii^ to me;, 
! and i have hot found additional information oh it. A box of wood- 
approximatelyJ3jfeet:by_Ji_fee^ _open,jt_ tJLe_ tbpj„was_^on^ _ 
with a^wall down the middle of it . At the hottpm center ^of the 
•middle wall- and the opposite sides of the ihpx were smalt holes., 
Two players, each with a stick through 'the hole at his jnd of the 
box, attempted to push a small ball' through the middO^e hple to, 
his opponent's side, while the opponent tried to prevent the ball 
fxom coming through the hole to his' side -of the box. .If a plsyer 
succeeded in getting the ball over to his opponent's side, this 

• was a goal point for him. Adults and children of both sexes were 
said to have 'Played this game outdoors in the summer . 

66. 'SILENCE. I. have no information on age and sex of players. A 

rhyme was recit^ed by all participants.. It was translated for me: 
"Over there, over there,, is a louse.^.,,a,nd it.'s behind the [sand J 
■ spit. We'll kill it, and that's all.." As soon as the last word 
of the rhyme was- spoken, no one could talk. The first person to 
do, so was the. loser and was us^ally given spme ugly name. . 

67. JACK STICKS or JACK STRAWS. An aboriginal game was played with 
' thin. carved sticks of wood. Later it was played with matches-. 

The sticks' are dropped in a pile on the floor, .and^players, take 
' _ ^ ■ turns„removing..them,lone-at.^a--time.-without-mov-ing-ahy--stdck-ot-her-- 
than the one being picked up. If a player is successful, he takes 
" another turn. If he -accWently moves another stick, he must pass 
the turn to the jnext player. The .game continues until all the 
• sticks have been picked up. The player who has picked up the most 
\,ins. I was told that this game disappeared in Tununak in the. 
" '.' early 1950 's (Nelson l899: 333)! 
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•ga. JIANG ON A STICK. This is a male contest^ of strengtlj.^^ A, iman 'bends 
. V at \he hips^ keeping hi3 legs straight, and puts^'Kis"right arm 

.behind his knees, to grasp his left wrist. , With his left liahiv he 
'hdids onto a stick yhich 2 other m'&n carry, across the room, ^his^ 
means^that when he is lifted off the' floor ^ he is hanging upside , 
down. ^The man who is:. carried the farthest without letting' go is 
the winner . ' . ^ " . . 

^69.^ ALL ARlbuND THE [MULBERRY 3USH;' LONDON BRIDGE; :MUSICAL CHAIRS; 

PICK UP STICKS f JACK STACKS) wer^ games plder people said vere , 
playefd in school dviring their childhood^ 



.1 
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APPENDIX B ' 
A List of Play Activities'^ .of Tununak Ghildren> m 



Played . in. Suinmer ^ , - ' 

.cut?^ piece of eggshell and attach a feather to it, then throw ft^ up in'. 

^he/'af^ ' ' ' " • . . . 

^tufri: s'o^^^ '.^ ■ ^ 

jiiake- 4H^ngs^ clay' ^ " ^ r ^ i , 

V¥ingj^Uv^;?iig^ ' r— ' " 

%SLke-t.ent£ ovisr dil drums - , . ^ ' I 

catch-Stiny/f^ in 'ponds* - • v i 

niake'cmudpies ' * • . > 

^wade in water , ' ^ ^ !' - 

swi)^' ' " t 

pull each othet^ 4n waj^ons i 
build- "sand castles" on the beach/' 

"bury-each-other in' sand with a hollow grass to breathe through 
ipll down ,the hill, then try to yalk straight 
roll down thCj hill in a barrel ' ^ . 
throw' balloons 'full of water at passersby 
t-hrow frisbees • ^ " > . 

skip rocks on .waiter • . . 

shoot slingshots • " ^ 

ride bicycles and tricycles . 

shoot water guns * * . 



Played in Wintep", " ^ ' ' / 

noakcheeluta- put snow into mouth to^elt it , spit it on the bottom of 
hoots which are hel^p to let the wat^r freeze, ,and slide down 
' hxll . .V ^ . ' . - 

throw snowballs / . 

ski 

ice skate 

sle<i . • , 

jump from house roofs into snowdriits 

meike tunnels in snow ' . . , ^ ^ ^ 

push each other down hills^ and banks 

slide down snowbanks on seal skins (to clean them) - 



Played Year Boimd ^ 

•shoot- "bows and arrows ^ * . . " ^ ^ ^ 

' thT*ow i)4lis 

balance Qn exposed ^water pipes « . . 

^thrpw- speai:s of wood of made from tinlcertoys ' ' 

play with plastic soldiers or farm animals . ^ ^ - 

:d'ress. up* -parent s * clothing- - - ^ . 

plav'with dolls.. In the old days these were made with ivory faces ar.a 
%ki'n clothing. Children ma^e little feather-beds for them., .and 
. collected stones ands earth to "cook" , meals for them. Dolls were 
both.maLe and f emale ,and were manipulated through family roles^of 
mother , father ,_J>^;bies . etc Bpihlboy-S-and. gi-rls^Iayeia[^""aoIIs ^ 
- - "ttrg^tTier, tfie'bdj'S working with the male dolls apd- ths girls witK 
the female dolJ.^; ^ Todajr both sexes play .with .dglls , although it' 
is much more common among girls. Tl^ey/use commercial dolls, and 
the most popular are the "BafB'ie" and "Ken" dolls, and for boys, 
too, the "G.I. Joe" dolls. The occasions on which I saw children 
play with' dolls were ones on .which the dolls were manipulated 
through roles as adults rather tlian used as p^end infants for 
the players, themselves. Girls made clothes for^theiF^dolls , and 
^ ^ ijiuch of their activitiy involved , dressing ^^d^ugd^es them. 

* cowboys and Indians ^ - v ^"^^s^ 
church ■ ^ ' ^'^^^'^^^•^^iu^ 

dentist ^ ^ , 

* movies - ' - * ^ 
'* hou^e ^ 

^- stc^re 

* school- . ■ . * , ' ' • ■• \. 

* war ^ . ^ i ' ■ 



^ indicates sociodramatic play 
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■ Appendix e , 



List of /J.obg.and Offices j? 



Full-time^ Jobs in Tununak ^ . 

-Wbysxtters for^schoolteachers (2) 

scliodl janitor ^ - 

school maintenance ;mau , 
, store manager 

store clerks (2).> 

Wiai airlines. agent \ . 

postmaster ^\ 

assistant postal clerk 

teacher' abides (3)' 

school cook ' . ) 



Elective Offices (p oliticja l) 

council president 

vi c eVpres i dent - u ^ 

.s^,cre;tary ^ 

treasurer ' • • 

member 



J 



Part-time Jobs 

medical aide ^ 
assistant medical aide ^ j 

•AVEC operator ' 
assistant AVEC operator • 
social work aide . - « * " - 

" assistant Wien airlines agent 
aduit basic education teacher 
National Guard (many -positions) 
policeman. - ' , 

^ assistant policeman 
,:air.port manager 

vi7.1age corporation administrator 
magistrate * J ' * 

t^eighborhood i^buth Corps', (aa many 
as money permits) 



Other El ect ive_QfTigl^ 
and Volunteer Po> itioR: 



churcl\ council members 
church ^council officers 
school board members 
" s^nool board, president 
lay ^ deacons --^^ 
cat echism-^ teachers 



> 
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APPENDIX -D 



'•' ' Examples .of the Use of a Role Model in Game Analysis 



t4"(#2) 

• * - . - ■»• 
j^ole Relationships (structure) 



1. 
2. 



3- 



Relation of actor to^ audience: audience not normally present 
Relation of actor to other actors: one' role' is.differenti- ^ ' 
ated fran, all counter roles/' The structui»e is as a central-^ 
person, the "At," vs; ail 9ther playerk'; one pursuer vs. any 
number of e&capees/ However the interaction often takes 
place in dyadic relationships as the "it" chases: one' other • 
player at a time. 

Organization of teams*: none . * . 



ROle Expectations ' * - - <^ ; • 

1. * ^lonsensus of playersT no emic information available 

2. Consensus of- audience, in regard to players: no : emic Infor- 
- , mation .available • . ^ 

Role Behavior, . " 

1. Control: no- rule based control or power ' - ^ 
' a. type: depehdent- exclusively on player's individual_skill 
.** as a runner, thus a fast runner has more control over- 
slower runners than they' have. over him in that he has 
more choice in deciding who he will'tag to lie.the'next 



2. 
3. 



Varies with ea^^h gam^s, but generally 
players appear to be attached to 



\ 



5. 



Role distance: 
I^ole . attachment : 

their roles ^ n • 

Role conflict; generally absent, as age and sex of players 
doe^, not* appear to affect game behavior, nor does game role 
cohfliict with^ non-game role. * - ^ 

Interaction effects: the Vit^ often chases his- or her best. ^ 
friends, ' Othei* interaction oc^jurs when a player ox players 
. tauht the "it" to challenge him.. This often results in tne 
"it" chasing the challenger and creates a heightened sense 
/ ' - 6t competition/ 

■•■ . , . • • ' , 

Role Recruitment , • .i' 1. 

1. Social larestige: has only ve^i^y slight effect on recruitment* 
I pqpular persoa among the children may initiate the game by . 
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" * beginning to chase, somebrie, ,,and because the; others likS hijn., 
they will ■ooin-i^-§:3|^^ ? Social- Eresti'ge-may. -also:have 
slight effects oh who wiU. be chased,, as the "it" o^te^ , ' 
chases his own best friends. , — jj .^^ 

2. Playing competence:., has a strong effect on tecruitment; slow 
rjonners, arV easily tagged while fast .runners can choose to 

escape. \ " ' " -^^ 4. ^. • 

3. Game mechanisms : ' rules of the game E^rovid'i f or $he selecyion. 
of the-"it;"\he is always the'player taggad'Jby the ^^omer 
"it." 'TJiere are no" prescriised mLes for the s^Iectfpn of 
the fiiit "±t\ in a ,tag,game.. . , , ^ \ , > 



Role Functions - a - , , ... -^o. ^ 

. . ' '1." Eufuhdtion: g^e provides healthy phyAcal aptivity 'and 
' •' so(5iall.nteractipn in large groups. •-• ^ — ~ 
. 2. Dysfunction: you^hg plajrers or others who are "slow .gunnels 

may experience ftrVstration in their attempts- t^^ursiie_.QE:_- 
flie, but I have" no empirical,4ata-to- demoffstrate this. 

; -Role Clothing and Si'ghs /• ". ' • "».,.'„ ■. ' -nn'^ 

1. Names: often none;, \although in s^'ome games the it is' called 

a "ghost." - / i 1 ■'. 

-" 2: Equipment: none' . * « . . 

•3.. Costume or dress: noSe , f \^ , ' , 

^ Situation of Interaction (settihg) , ' ' • " 

, 1. Spatial: no boundaries or limits ■ ' •■ 

2. . Tei..poral: none ' ' 

3. Movement pattern and direction: inqvement. patterns are 
sporadic and fast; as the "it" chaies:^orii other, player, the 

>, -rest -may relax temporarily and remain, ^.-^n* if the it . 
grbvs tired, he. may pause briefly. Mov..^r^n;tr diverges from 
' • ■ • th^ "it," wherever he is. • ■ • 

Hide and Seek (#13)' 

Role Relationships (structure) •* ., 
1. ■■^^ elation of actor to dudience: no audience normally present 
• 2*. Relation of actor together actors: \ players .divided into 
3/ Organization of teams: 'A, j two taams, -as hiders 
■ ' and seekers. Within one team, player^ have li$tle relatipn- 
■ ship to each other because all hiders go .separately to hide; 
. - then seekers. search simultaneously but separately for them. / 

Role Expectations v.i ' - 

1. Consensus of players: no emic information available 

2. Consensus of audience: 'no emic inforniation available 



— 



; Role Behavior (style of performanbe) . * 

1. Control: none • 1 • . ^ ^ 

2* Role distance: ) oiily very VoWg players appear to have 

,3-. Role attactoent : . j dif fi|qui,tie3 s.ince they may be afraid to 

hide alone and often givel themselves away by making noises , 
or laughing. ^- \ " • 

k. Role conflict: Again/ very yoi^g children may be unable tb 
' divorce their role- as siblings from that of hider and want to 
remain- with anj older brother or ^sister when hiding. 
5. . Interaction effects: good frieiids may select to be on the 
S8ine team, othjsrwise player inferaption does^ ""ot affect the 
course of the'game. '\ ^ 



Role Recruitment \^ . ^ 

1. Social prestige: little or no effect^ except insofar as 
friends may wijsh to be on the same team.^ ^ 

' •2. Playing compet'ence: no effect^ \. • . >^ 

.3. Ggane mechanisms: no apparent mechanisms govern the selection 
of members foij each team iriitiallj^. Bu^t once\ seekers have 
found, all hid^rs, game rules,. pradde. for a reversal^ of team, 
roles; the seekers then become the hiders> 

Role Functions ' i " i 

• 1.' Eufunction: seeWeirs may experience feelings of power and 
^.^security over hider?, but I have no em|)irical data to demon- 
strate this*. ; 

2. Dysfunction: ; feelings of ' insecurity and mild fear may De ^ 
experienced by hider s until they are^ found, but I have nd 
empirical evidence to demonstrate this. 

Role Clothing and Role Signs 

1., Names: none ^ _ 

2. Equipment: none ' ^ ^ • 

3. Costume or dress: none 

Situation of Interaction (setjiing) \ 

1. Gpatial: indoors or outdoors, ^fojt no boundaries Or zones. ' 
^ 2. Temporal: no limitations, j but the temporal boundaries of 

each ganxe are determined by the length of time taken for all 
hider s to be found. ! ^ ^ 

3. Movement pattern and direction: hider s diverge from a group 
of seekers in all directions simultaneously, as fast as they 
can.. The seekers diverge in all directions siinultaneously 
from where'they waited forjhiders to call "ready." 

i • 

gtoryknifing (#25) / 

' ' / 

Role Relationships^ j , 

' 1. Relation of actor to audience: I the focal role is the 

2. Relation of actor to o^ner actors: y center of all activity. 
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Other players form an audience of potential playersV^'^ 
$• Organization of teams: none 



2, 



"Jlole Expectations /: ' 

1. Cohsehsus of players : no emic information available 

Consensus of audience: no emic infomation available. Be- 
havior /indicates that focal rolesr—narratprs— attempt to " 
tell interesting stories and^ illustrate them in a conven- 
tional^ manner. Audience is. expected to listen politely to 
stories and not interfere vith. th'e. narrator *s performance. 



/. 



Role Behavior 

1. Control 



minimal, ^but in hands of the narrator of focal rdle 
vji^w. . narr-ator> is the. only one" talking: .while others must 
/lifeteh * ^ \. : 

. b. /amotot: this depends upon her ability to entertain' 
2. Role distance: there is rarely any for the narrator; ' 

Lis'teriers''"~attention may vander if they are distracted. 
i. Role attachment:, narrators seem most attached to roles in 

all games .observed. . , 

If. Role conflict: minimal, and occurs only if a narrator or - 
listener has rhe care of a younger sibliiig^vtio is wandering 
away or gettjing into seme kind of diffi'cTiity. Ihen a ^con- 
tlict between^r'ole or player and role of babjjsitter ensues. 
5. /interaction effects: ^generally very amiable with no fric- 
tion. Narrators who tell stories about activities they have 
shared with other players present increased feelings of 
j friendship and camaraderie. 

Role Recruitment -^'^ 

1. Social prestige:- effects of this are slight, only insofar 
as girls who like each other and are good friends, enjoy ^ 
\ ' \ this activity together. 

- ^, Play competence:.-, the best storytellers often have more ^ 
' turns as narrators than poor (i.e., younger) storytellers. 
Game mechanisms: none 

\ , , - . ' 

Functions 

Euifunction: storj^knifing provides the opportunity for un- 
supervised social interaction of a verbal' na'tm^e; creates a 
dlimate for free expression of world view, andN^courages 
/Creajtivity.^ / ^ 

DysrlWcttorf: none that I could determine. 

(ilpthing and Role Signs 

Names: none 
2/{ Equipment: a storyknffe . 
3. Costume or dress: none 



RolV 



Role 



ERLC 
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Situation* o£ Iiateraetion (setting) 



2. 
3. 



Spatial: a small area, ^^^oxiinateiy^"^f^et square, in 
which girls squat-in a -giJcleT . The drawing area for story 
illustrations is on the .ground' irU the middle of this circle • 
Temporal : ' no limits - • - 

Movement pattern and direction: players remain stationary; 
the only movement is with hands and arms as illustrations 
are drawn. ^ ' * 



\ 



\ 
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